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CHAPTEE L 

A DEEP, cloudless sky, and a shining sea beneath ; 
bold mountains all around, deluged in a wonder- 
ful glow, with here and there a snowy peak glis- 
tening in the distance; a white town sparkling 
like a jewel in the case. Brightness everywhere, 
shadow nowhere. Sunshine, warmth, and intense 
colour. The song of birds, and the perfume of 
flowers. And yet it is mid-winter. But winter 
in Nice, with the Mediterranean breaking in 
opal waves upon the beach, and the southern sun 
laughing January to scorn, and the great Alps 
calmly looking on. 

VOL. I. B 
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It was the afternoon, and all the world had 
breakfasted, and dressed itself, and was now 
sauntering up and down the celebrated "Pro- 
menade des Anglais/^ — a gaily coloured, joyous 
procession, chattering noisily in various tongues ; 
and looking on, and gaily commenting upon the 
lively panorama, were two men, sitting a little 
apart, and shading themselves from the scorching 
sun with the friendly assistance of an enormous 
white umbrella, lined with green. 

They were Frenchmen, and, of course, they 
were diverting themselves at their neighbours^ 
expense; diverting thiemselves with redoubled 
vigour and enjoyment when the victim of the 
moment happened to be an Englishman,-^-the 
Frenchman's legitimate butt. Nothing, indeed, 
escaped this sharp-eyed, keen-witted pair. Not 
the burly paterfamilias with his hands clasping 
his pockets, as though scenting thieves in the 
sunny air, and with irascible curses about his 
mouth, and suspicious gleams in his eyes, — sure 
tokens of daily tussles with swindling hotel- 
keepers and dishonest couriers. Not the irre- 
proachably " got up " swell tourist, calmly stalk- 
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ing along with a serene ineflFable expression of 
self-content and superiority. Not even the 
British matron, with her virtuous, solid air, nor 
the British virgin, with her sealskin jacket and 
^^ Grenadier ^' march, so diflferent from the dainty- 
pitter-patter of her French sister. Nobody was 
allowed to pass unscathed. A running fire of 
light, delightfiil raillery, such as the French na- 
tion, and the French nation alone, thoroughly 
understands, was skilfully levelled at each new, 
unconscious passer-by, to the apparent intense 
enjoyment of our friends. 

'^ And yet, mon cli&r^^ presently observed the 
elder of the two, a white-headed, parchment- 
complexioned soldier-like looking man, checking 
himself in the midst of a gay thrust at some 
British '' eccentricity,'' as he chose to consider it, 
which had just passed them, " and yet there are 
no women like the English in the world,-^laugh 
at them as you will. Even I, a Frenchman, con- 
fess it. They are well-grown, clear-skinned, fair 
as lilies. A little stiflF and awkward, I grant you, 
and with manners rigid and cold to an excess. 
Nevertheless there is a 'something' distiJigue 

B 2 
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and digne about them, which I, for one, cannot 
help admiring, in spite of myself/' 

" Bravo, Baron ! I declare that the subject 
makes you eloquent. What would Madame la 
Baronne say to your unpatriotic rhapsodies, I 
wonder,^' said his companion, a young man with 
a brand-new suit of remarkably tight clothes, and 
dainty lavender gloves. 

^^ Bah ! the Baronne is a sensible woman, and 
does not trouble her head on such matters,^' said 
the gay old gentleman, with a laugh. '' Besides, 
she is devote now, and has buried jealousy and all 
other bad passions long ago.'' 

'^ And has given up the task of reforming you, 
you hoary old reprobate, I suppose ! Well, 
Baron, I disagree with you, and am ready to back 
my countrywomen against all other women in the 
world," replied the young man, complacently 
tapping his neat bright boots with a smart little 
cane. *' I will back them for grace, for beauty, 
for esprity for — " 

" For the domestic virtues, mon cher ?" sug- 
gested the Baron. '' Eh, Count V 

"For every virtue under the sun. Come, Baron, 
don't dinigrer your own nation." 
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" Nor you yours. My dear O^Neil, I declare 
that I sometimes entirely forget that you are an 
Englishman, ha, ha I" laughed the Baron, enjoy- 
ing his retort. 

" But I am not. Irish, which is more French 
than English, you know, if you will. That is to 
say AaZ/—- only AaZ/ Irish/' 

'' My word of honour ! I, for my part, would 
be whole Irish, or whole Hottentot, or whole 
anything under the son, at the same price, my 
dear fellow, I assure you. Tour inheritance is 
large, enormous, is it not ? The world says so, at 
all events.'^ 

And for a wonder it is right,'' replied CNeil. 

But, then, one has to wait,— to wait such an 
eternity. I have been waiting ever since the day 
I was bom," he concluded dolefully. " The old 
imbecile 1 He still persists in living." 

'' Wonderful I" ejaculated the Baron. 

'' Yes, wonderful. That Irish air must contain 
the elixir of life !" said O'Neil, with a melancholy 
laugh. " And, meanwhile, my dear Baron, mean- 
while life is difficult, nay impossible, a burden I 
My mother and I subsist on an income so narrow. 
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so mean^ sucli a pittance^ that in shorty life is^ as 
I say, a burden/' And the young man really 
looked overwhelmed by his misfortunes. 

'^ But your expectations, my friend,^' suggested 
his companion, " surely they are good for some- 
thing. Money might be raised — " 

^' Yes ; but the Jews and all that canaille have 
got as tired of waiting as I have myself. Be- 
sides, there is this nightmare of another claim- 
ant to the property, as you know, — ^this unlucky 
uncle of mine, — which makes them rather chary 
of their kind oflSces, though, of course, there is 
no doubt of the ultimate result. '' 

There was a little pause after this, which was 
presently interrupted abruptly by the Baron. 
/^If the Jews fail, there remain the women,'' he 
said gaily. '^ Why don't you marry, my fiiend ?" 

O'Neil shrugged his shoulders. " It does not 
smile upon me, I confess," he said laughing. 
''My mother is always dinning marriage into 
my ears ; but, between you and me, I have not 
much inclination that way. At my age to be 
fettered — " 

'' Bah ! the fetters are light enough, mon 
cher. Chains of roses, to be poetical. 



}} 
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'^Poetical, yes; truthful, no. You and I 
know better than that, Baron. You see, it 
should be an heiress — " 

^^ Indubitably. I am not a fool.'' 

"And heiresses are so constantly plain, and 
plain women, my dear Baron — '' And the 
young man made an expressive grimace. " Pro- 
vide me with a young, graceful, and pretty one, 
and puis nous verrons. Mademoiselle Belfort, 

upon whom my mother has fixed her eye, is 

* 

rich, it is true, but she is hideous, and big as 
that mountain over there. I am incapable of the 
sacrifice," he concluded, laughing. 

" The Baronne was an heiress certainly,'' ob- 
served the Baron, after a thoughtful pause, and 
perhaps he spoke a little ruefully. " Tiens /" 
he exclaimed, suddenly starting to his feet; 
''There go M. le Colonel and his pretty 
daughter." And the old gentleman executed a 
lively pas across the path to the edge of the 
carriage road, and stood there, violently flourish- 
ing his hat to a lady and gentleman who were 
riding past. 

*' Pray who are your friends, Baron ?" inquired 
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O^Neil, when presently the old gentleman had, 
in a more sober fashion, returned to his side. 
'^ Their faces are new to me/' 

^^ Probably. They are recent arrivals.^' Then 
suddenly giving him a sharp tap on the 
shoulder, "An idea strikes me, my friend, — a 
wonderful idea,'' he exclaimed enthusiastically. 
"Count, you owe me eternal gratitude. You 
are under an obligation to me which you will 

never, never be able to repay. I have done your 

ft 

hesogne already. There is your future/' And 
the gay old gentleman pointed with his stick in 
the direction of the receding figures of the eques- 
trians. 

"My future! In Heaven's name, what do 
you mean, Baron ? Who is she ? What is she ? 
How—?" 

" She is the ' necessity ' which you have just 
been so clearly demonstrating to me, mon cher. 
She is the wife who is to transform the burden 
of life into a joy. She is the heiress for whom, 
three minutes ago, you were asking me. At 
least, I heUeve she is an heiress," added the 
Baron, checking the flow of his eloquence. " Of 
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course one would make inquiries, you know, my 
friend!'^ 

O^Neil laughed. '^Ah, you are afraid of 
raising my hopes too high, I perceive. Well, 
but who is she? What is she? At least tell 
me that.^^ 

" Peste ! What more can I tell you than your 
own eyes can tell you. Count ? Did you not see 
that she is young, pretty, charming — ^' 

" I have not seen her at all. I did not look,^' 
interrupted O'Neil, with a careless shrug. 

A remark to which the Baron paid no manner 
of attention. " And she is as good and innocent 
as she is pretty and charming/' he went on en- 
thusiastically. '^Miss Ethel is quite a pet of 
mine. Poor child ! I tell it to you in confidence, 
(VNeil, she will soon be an orphan, for her 
father, who is here for his health, will be dead 
in six months. These Englishmen are rich; 
their souls are made of fine gold-dust. Several 
eminent chemists have assured me of the fact. 
But to continue, the Colonel adores his child. 
She is the only one, and — ^lately I have detected 
it— is uneasy with regard to her future. They 
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do not seem to have near relations, at least I 
never hear them mentioned. Were he to find 
a son-in-law to suit him, he would doubtless die 
happier and easier, poor devil! Why should 
not that son-in-law be you. Count? Your 
family, of the nobility of which you are con- 
tinually assuring me, and your splendid expec- 
tations would recommend you to the father, 
and— ^^ 

^^ And what would be my recommendations to 
Mademoiselle, eh. Baron ?^' inquired O^Neil, with 
a conceited little laugh. '^I have heard that 
these English girls are not guided by their 
parentis leading-striDgs in such matters.'^ 

" No, certainly not. Miss Ethel for one would 
not ; at all events, I can answer for that,'' said 
the Baron laughing. 

" What ! a will of her own ? Sounds trouble- 
some,'' and O'Neil lay back on the seat with a 
lazy yawn. 

"What would be your recommendation to her?" 
repeated the Baron, heedless of the interruption, 
with a sly smile. " I know what you expect me 
to say, my modest friend; but I never pay com- 
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pliments to men. What I do say is, ^ Audace, 
audace, et encore de Vaudace,^ I have not yet 
met the woman whom it will not, in the long 
ran, subdue and win. Besides, it is quite in 
your own line, Count,^' he added, with a gleeful 
Kttle chuckle. 

'' Thank you, Baron ; but is it worth while, I 
wonder ? Le jeu vauUil la chandelle ? Heavens ! 
What on earth ails you that you can^t sit still 
an instant ? ^' demanded O'Neil irascibly, as the 
Baron gave another sudden bound, and prepared 
for a second plunge across the pathway. 

" Come along ! Here they are again,^^ he 
cried. ^^At least this time give yourself the 
trouble to see.'* And he was gone. 
' O^Neil looked after him with a supercilious 
smile ; but he did something else besides smile. 
He stood up and shook himself, and threw away 
the end of his cigar, and then, slowly and de- 
liberately, followed in the Barents steps, placed 
himself beside him at the extreme edge of. the 
pathway, and sticking his glass in his eye, and 
crossing his arms upon his breast, took up a post 
of observation. 
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'^ Brava V^ whispered the Baron approvingly. 
There was time for no more. At that very in- 
stant the riders, now retracing their steps slowly 
np the Promenade, came to a full stop right in 
front of the two gentlemen. 

^^ Good day, Baron," said a fresh, pleasant 
young voice. '^ And how goes the world with 
you y And the speaker bent down in her 
saddle, and presented the Baron with a small, 
white-gloved hand. 

'^Wherever you are. Miss Ethel, the world 
goes always well,'^ was the prompt and gallant 
reply, accompanied by a profound bow. 

" Does it V And Ethel laughed gaily. '' The 
speech sounds pretty. Baron, but I am afraid it 
is ^ot true. Just now, in spite of my good com- 
pany, papa is grumbling. He complains of the 
sharp wind, and of the hot sun, and of every- 
thing. And he says that he is tired, and so our 
ride has come to an untimely end, and we have 
to go home.^' And the girl glanced regretfully 
at the bright scene around her. 

"The Colonel is right though. In another 
twenty minutes, our fiiend the sun will have* set. 
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The change is to be felt already/^ replied the 

Baron, tightening his great woollen comforter 

carefully round his throat. "Alas, Miss Ethel, 

we are not all as young and as strong as you, and 

for invalids — ^^ 

" But papa is not an invalid,^' interrupted 

Miss Mildmay. '^ Every day he grows stronger. 

Is it not true, papa, that Nice has done wonders 

for you already V^ 

" Wonders,'^ replied her father with a grave, 

sad smile. " At least so you say, Ethel.'' 

" But it is a fact. Now, Baron, is it not clear 

as noonday that he is not the same man as he was 
a fortnight ago, when we came here first ?'' And 

the young girl gave the Baron an appealing 
glance. 

Of course the old gentleman could not but 
agree to this, and say " Yes ; to be sure, it was a 
fact. But,'' he added, "caution is the better 
part of valour; and this afternoon this con- 
founded north wind makes one feel as though 
one's chest were made of paper." And he 
glanced uneasily at Colonel Mildmay's drooping 
figure. 
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*' Well, we are going, going, gone \" Ethel 
said. ^' Au revoir, Baron. Come and see me 
soon, or I shall die of ennui. By the way, where 
are my violets ? Has Madame grown jealous at 
last and put a veto upon the sweet little bou- 
quets V she inquired, looking over her shoulder 
with a mahcious smile. 

'* For shame. Miss Ethel. The Baronne, as 
you know, shares my devoted admiration and 
sings your praises incessantly. The violets ? 
Here they are to be sure. It was this abominable 
tramontcme which put them out of my head. 
Here is your bouquet. Mademoiselle, fi^grant 
and sweet, yet not half fragrant or sweet enough 
for you.'^ And the gallant old gentleman held 
out a little bunch of fresh violets, which he had 
just snatched from the basket of a passing flower- 
girl, for Miss Mildmay's acceptance. 

"Thank you. Baron. You see I am deter- 
mined not to let you off. Ah, what a pity ! '' 
As, just as her fingers were clasping the flowers, 
her horse made a sudden swerve, and they fell to 
the ground, and were, the next instant, trampled 
in the dust. "What a pity !'^ she repeated^ 
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looking down at the unlucky little bouquet, whicli 
an instant had despoiled of all its freshness and 
beauty. 

" They can be replaced. Mademoiselle, will 
you allow me the honour V^ And Count O'Neil 
stepped forward suddenly and eagerly, and with 
another and larger 1?ouquet. 

Miss Mildmay extended her hand, then half 
drew it back again, looking surprised and 
pleased, and uncertain all at once. It was an 
awkward moment, but the Baron came most 
opportunely to the rescue. '^Miss Mildmay — 
Count Ernest O'Neil,^' he said, hastily presenting 
them. Then, as it were an explanatory, and to 
the Colonel, he added, " My friend the Count 
much desires the honour of your acquaintance. 
Colonel.^' 

Colonel Mildmay bowed. So did O'Neil ; and 
meanwhile the violets had found their way into 
EthePs hands. 

" Many thanks. Monsieur le Comte,^^ she 
said, with a bend of her pretty fair head, as 
she followed her father, who had already moved 
away. 
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" Well done, mon cher I Brava ! Brava V^ ex- 
claimed thte Baron, as soon as the riders were 
at a safe distance, and clapping the young 
man on the back. "Nothing could be better 
for a beginning. Ha, ha ! CVNeil, you did 
not need my counsel, I perceive. ^ Audace, 
cmdace, et encore de Va/u4<ice ! ' '^ And the 
old gentleman laughed gleefully and approv- 
ingly. 

A few minutes later Ethel and her father had 
threaded their way through the gay crowds 
which thronged the Promenade, and were slowly 
riding along the quiet road towards the villa in 
which they lived. The Baron was right. Already 
the short-lived brightness of the day had almost 
faded, the sun was setting in a gorgeous sky, 
and the sharp evening chill was penetrating the 
air. Now and then Colonel Mildmay coughed 
and shivered, and Ethel glanced at him furtively 
and a little anxiously. They were almost silent. 
Perhaps they were busy with their thoughts, or 
perhaps they were influenced by the serene still- 
ness of the quiet country road, which was such a 
sharp and sudden contrast to the gaudy and 
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noisy display of the Promenade. At last they 
reached home. 

'' I wonder who that gentleman is whom the 
Baron presented to us just now, papa V^ Ethel 
remarked, then speaking for almost the first time 
since they had left it. " Count Ernest O^Neil, I 
think he called him. An odd name, and — 
rather a pretty name too/^ she added thought- 
fuUy. 

^'It is an Irish name. I once knew people 
called (VNeil/^ her father answered. " If this be 
one of the same family, I shall be glad to know 
him. We must catechize our friend the fiaron 
on the subject.'* And the Colonel dismounted 
and hastened into the house to bright fires and 
well-warmed rooms, elements which, even in 
Nice, are very necessary to the comfort and well- 
being of mankind. 

But his daughter lingered behind him upon 
the broad stone terrace which ran along two sides 
of the villa, leaning against the marble balustrade, 
and gazing across the valley, filled with the grey 
olive-treea to the little rising hills, and beyond, 
to the great, solemn mountains, purple and beau- 
VOL. I. c 
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tiful in the evening sun. It was not till the 
last streak of colour had faded from the sky, and 
the short twilight had settled upon the subdued 
and quiet earth, that she remembered that it was 
cold, and rousing herself with a short, restless 
sigh, turned towards the house. The villa was 
comfortable and well warmed certainly ; at least 
part of it was. A big white house, with long 
rows of green-shuttered windows, and command- 
ing a view not easily to be surpassed. But then 
it was more than half empty. Those countless 
windows belonged to countless rooms, bright, 
airy, meagrely-furnished, uninhabited, desolate 
rooms. The house could with ease have lodged 
two or three large families, and Ethel and her 
father and their servants were stowed away in a 
corner, and were totally out of proportion to the 
immensity of the place. And then if it was big, 
it was also dull — desperately dull — Ethel thought, 
mentally anticipating the long, long evening be- 
fore her, during which her father, her sole com- 
panion, would cough and shiver, and read the 
newspapers and perhaps play a game of chess or 
backgammon; and she would yawn and skim a 
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novel, and fiddle with her work, and feel herself 
dreadfully bored and rather aggrieved. . 

And meanwhile all the world would be vnldly 
amusing itself a few paces off. Rumours of 
balls, fetes, and amusements of all kinds and 
descriptions, reached the villa readily enough. 
The Baron, their one acquaintance at Nice, and 
a sort of local perambulating ' Morning Post,' 
never failed to impart his budget of gay intelli- 
gence during his almost daily visit. But that 
was all. Ethel heard enough ; but hearing only, 
when it is unaccompanied by participation, is apt 
to pall before long, and the girl was beginning 
to weary of hearing and to wish for something 
more. To wish, indeed, and to want very 
ardently. 

She wanted to have her sip of the cup of plea- 
sure too. At nineteen it is decidedly tantalizing 
to be only in the stage boxes, when one is 
longing to be on the stage and taking part in 
the fun that is going forward. At least so Ethel 
Mildmay was thinking on this bright, crisp 
January evening, as many another young lady of 
her age has thought before her. For Ethel, be 

c2 
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it known in due time, though the heroine of a 
romance, ifl by no means a faultless or peculiarly 
heroic sort of personage, as, indeed, will soon 
be made pretty clear to those who take an 
interest in her. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

The next morning as^ according to his invariable 
custom^ Baron de Nerac was sunning himself 
upon the Promenade^ he heard an eager step in 
pursuit^ and^ turning rounds he was accosted by 
Count (VNeil. 

"My dear Baron^ I was sure that I should 
meet jon" the young man exclaimed breath- 
lessly. 

" Were you, my dear Count ? I can't say as 
much to you. Generally yon are not such an 
early bird,'' replied the Baron, passing his arm 
through that of his young fiiend. 

''No, indeed. I hold early rising in ju^t 
abhorrence. But for a motive one does any- 
thing; and to-day I feel myself capable of 
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wonders. Baron, I have consulted my mother. 
Her views are mine. We have made up our 
minds, and now the affair is in your hands. 
For Heaven's sake, carry it through without 
delay !" 

"What? How? What affair?" exclaimed 
the Baron, his voice growing louder with sur- 
prise every instant. 

" That of my marriage, of course. The more 
I think of the project, the more it smiles upon 
me. Since yesterday I seem to myself to have 
become a diflferent man. In short. Baron, my 
desire is to proceed to business at once.'' 

His companion burst out laughing. " Bravo, 
my young fiiend!'' he exclaimed. ^^ So the 
little god has chosen to play his pranks upon 
you now. I give you my word of honour that I 
had not the remotest notion that you were so in- 
flammable, — a volcano, in fact. I declare I am 
afraid of remaining near you lest I should catch 
fire myself ! Why, Vesuvius is nothing to you ! 
Ha, ha, ha 1'' And the old man went on laugh- 
ing as though he would presently burst his sides. 

But his hilarity in nowise disconcerted CNeiL 
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" Laugh away ! '^ he said good-humouredly, 
"but you are pledged to assist me for all 
that/^ 

'' So you Hke the little English demoiselle?" 
soliloquized the Baron, presently, when he had 
somewhat recovered his composure. 

"Like her? She is charming,—- adorable !" 
interrupted O'Neil impetuously. " Her smile is 
ravishing; and I always swear by a woman's 
smile. Baron, I tell you that I am resolved." 

" Softly, softly, my young friend ! Poor 
O'Neil ! " he compassionated maliciously, " So 
you have been shot right through the heart. 
And pray, what has become of your rooted 
aversion to Englishwomen ?" 

"And does not the exception prove the rule ? 
Miss — '^ 

" Ethel," observed the Baron. 

" Ethel ? Confound it ! what a barbarous 
name ! Well, she is as I say, — charming ! Such 
soft, sweet eyes ! Such splendid hair 1 By the 
way, do you think it is all her own. Baron?" 
he% inquired uneasily. 

Every bit of it. Of that I have had ocular 
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proof, I canglit her one day en robe de 
chamhre" 

^^ Wonderful ! Delightfdl ! And now what 
of her disposition and temper? My mother 
natarally is anxioas on that score. But I need 
not ask. Groodness and amiability are written 
in her face/' 

^^ Ahem ! Miss Ethel is not^ I should say^ a 
lamb exactly. High spirits ; — a will of her own, 
I fancy. But you are not afraid. Count, surely? 
A woman who loves is already tamed,'' And 
the Baron smiled, looking at the young man out 
of the comers of his eyes. 

'^ Afraid ? I ? It was on my mother's account 
I made the question. She — ahem ! — ^requires to 
be humoured a little, you know. Yet I am con- 
vinced that a daughter-in-law who was not a 
nonentity would suit her better than one who 
was. She would despise a fool. She will love 
a clever, amiable girl. For, of course, she is 
both clever and amiable, and — " 

'^ Tut, tut ! Moderate your adjectives, my 
friend. Miss Ethel is perfect, I grant it «^ll to 
you." 



^ 
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"Well, then, nothing remains to be con- 
sidered but ways and means. I think. Baron, 
you told me yesterday that her dot is con- 
siderable/' 

Don't think; it only wastes time. And to 
judge by the pace you are proceeding, time 
seems to be an object.'' 

" But you did tell me." 

"I told you what I supposed. I don't hnow 
anything, but I can make out, of course. 
Nothing simpler than to ask her father." 

'' Admirable ! A thousand thanks ! But, of 
course, you will make the necessary inquiries 
cautiously, without compromising me. I leave 
it all to you. I trust you implicitly. You know 
that you are a bom diplomat." 

''Much obliged for the compliment." But 
though it was satirically said, the old man was, 
nevertheless, flattered. " So you have retained 
a scrap of your senses, after all," he said, with 
a dry little laugh. "It is to be a marriage of 
reason, as well as of inclination ?" 

" Unfortunately, everything resolves itself into 
necessity," replied O'Neil, with perfect simpli- 
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city, and either unconscious or heedless of his 
companion's covert satire. ''It is the one 
great moving power which animates all mortals. 
Marriage is not a necessity to me, but if I once 
embark in it, money is. Baron, you have it all 
at your fingers' ends. Were you not once in 
the same position yourself?'' 

A question which effectually disarmed the 
Baron. Everybody knew that he had been 
poor, and that the Baroness had been rich ; that 
he had been handsome, and that she had been 
plain. The Baron was romantic in theory, but 
in practice he was just like the rest of the world. 
And so, after a little pause, he said, with a good- 
humoured laugh, '' Well, well, I like candour, at 
all events. At least, with a candid person, one 
oan 800 without spectacles. Since I am, unfor- 
tunately, responsible for the first suggestion of 
the affair, — a suggestion which, by the way, I 
had not the remotest suspicion would have the 
effect of a lighted match appHed to gun- 
powder, — I will assist you so far as I can. That 
is to 8i\y, I will sound the Colonel, and give you 
the result of my soundings." 
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" And after that, for I feel confident that the 
results will be satisfactory, you will do something 
more. Baron,'' said (yNeil, waxing more and more 
elated and excited every instant. " We will owe 
everything to you. You will bring us together. 
You will give us opportunities of meeting. You 
will present me at their house — you — '' 

" Oh, Lord ! give me breathing time V gasped 
the Baron imploringly. 

(yNeil laughed, and while he was laughing De 
Nerac fairly made his escape, taking refuge upon 
the arm of a passing friend. (yNeil could not 
get another word out of him. The Baron sedu- 
lously avoided another tete-d-tete, and presently 
went home, still under safe protection. 

There was nothing for O'Neil to do but to 
follow his example, which he did, not so ill- 
satisfied, after all, with his morning's work. 
His project was, at least, put in motion now, 
A little patience was requisite ; but he knew 
the Baron to be a good-natured old man, and 
an inveterate match-maker, and so felt secure 
and confident. 

As he had good reason for doing. The Baron 
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was better than his word, and the very next day 
brought him the desired report— a satisfactory 
one. The figure, if not enormous, was high 
enough. Nobody had been compromised; no 
names mentioned, the Baron had been caution 
itself. '"The aflFair had been quite simple,^' he 
told his two listeners, for it was in Madame 
(yNeiPs tiny salon that he was speaking, and that 
lady, a handsome stately woman, with black eyes 
and hair, and a cold pale face, was present, as 
well as her son. '^ The aflfair was quite simple,^' 
said the Baron. " I see the Colonel every day. 
Last evening I paid him a long visit. Luckily Ma- 
demoiselle was absent, roaming about the gar- 
den. It seems that she is romantic, and likes the 
moonlight. Well, the conversation was easily 
turned in the desired direction. Englishmen are 
always ready to speak of money ; they like the 
smell of it, the sound of it. A few discreet ques- 
tions, carelessly put, elicited all I wanted to 
know. He even became confidential, for him; 
that is to say, he is a reserved man naturally. 
But from one or two words which dropped ftom. 
him, I could perceive that I had been correct in 
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my surmises. He is anxious that his daughter 
should marry soon. Poor devil ! He knows that 
his protection will, before long, be withdrawn 
from her/' 

A little thoughtful pause ensued, which was 
presently broken by O'Neil. " Then no time is 
to be lost/' he exclaimed impetuously. " Mother 
you have already consented, and now what re- 
mains but that the Baron should crown his kind- 
ness by submitting our proposals to Colonel 
Mildmay?'' 

^' The sooner the better. This very day, — this 
very hour !'' 

" Ahem I thank you, I would rather not," re- 
sponded the Baron drily. '^ I have no fancy to 
be kicked downstairs by the Colonel, or rather, 
since, in his present state of health, he is incapable 
of so much exertion, by the tall, broad-shouldered, 
muscular Briton, his footman/' and the old 
Frenchman gave a low chuckle of amusement. 

" What do you mean ?" demanded mother and 
son together, and Madame O'Neil drew herself up. 

'^ I confess that, in my opinion, my son is en- 
titled to aspire to — " she began. 
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^' To a princess of tlie blood royal/^ interrupted 
the Baron unceremoniously, and a little impa- 
tiently. ^^ Of course he is, we all know that. 
Come, come, Madame, I meant no offence, but 
you see these English are not accustomed to our 
ways and manners ; and were your son a prince 
himself, yet I fancy that the Colonel would listen 
but coldly to such an off-hand proposition. I am 
acquainted with the nation, and, to be candid 
with you, he would simply consider it a piece of 
audacious impudence. No, no, when we are in 
Rome we do as the Romans do. The Count de- 
sires to marry an English girl. Well, then, let 
him woo her after the English fashion. He made 
an excellent beginning yesterday. Let him but 
continue in the same path, and in a fortnight the 
battle, doubtless, will have been won. Miss 
Ethel's ingenuous heart is there to be given ; but 
not for the asking merely; that is my advice. 
Follow it or not, as you please.'^ 

'^ But how is it to be done ? What opportuni- 
ties have I V^ inquired O'Neil in a melancholy, 
yet a flattered tone. ^' I have met her nowhere. 
She does not go. into society.^ 
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*' That could be managed/' observed Madame 
O'Neil thoughtfully; ^'at a friend's house, for 
instance/' — and then she paused. 

The Baron fidgeted uneasily in his seat, and 
took up his hat, which he had deposited on the 
floor, between his legs. But, poor man, there 
was no escape for him ; his meddlesome good- 
nature had doomed him, he was caught in the 
toils of his own weaving. " To be sure, nothing 
simpler," cried O'Neil. '^ At a friend's house, of 
course, — Baron — " 

^' But Miss Ethel goes nowhere ; her father is 
too delicate, and she has no chaperon, — ^no com- 
panion," interrupted De Nerac in all haste. 
^^ These Englishmen are — " 

'^ But she would go to — to your house," inter- 
rupted O'Neil ; " considering her intimacy with 
you and the Baronne, it would be quite con- 
venable even if her father were unable to ac- 
company her. A small soiree — twenty people. 
Lemonade — orangeade — cakes — a little music. 
You know that Madame de Nerac excels in the sort 
of thing. Miss Ethel goes — I go — she sees me 
— I see her — in evening dress, and by candle- 
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light, whicli is an advantage. My mother, also, 
would see her and apres — " 

" Yes, apres," put in the Baron drily. 

" Afterwards it is all plain sailing — at least — " 

"Oh, pray do not allow any misgivings to 
trouble you, my friend; as you have mounted 
the high horse, you had better stick to it. Granted 
that with you to be seen is to have conquered. 
But where is the scene of the victory laid ? in 
what house — '^ 

"In yours, of course. You are our single 
mutual friend.^' 

"Ahem! But—'' 

Then the Baron hesitated; feeling, good-na- 
tured creature that he was, that it was difficult to 
say no ; and that yet, he would not say yes. But 
neither mother nor son was abashed by his very 
apparent discomfiture. O'Neil's eagerness and 
ardour made him oblivious of anybody's desires 
and interests but his own, and Madame (yNeil, 
though not oblivious, but on the contrary, very 
clear-sighted and wide awake, was yet a woman 
to whom life had been a struggle, and to whom 
either nature or experience, or perhaps both, had 
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taught the fact that means are of yeiy little im- 
portance in comparison to ends. And so she sat 
there quite calmly^ her great black eyes pitilessly 
watching the Baron^s hesitation and embarrass- 
ment, and as easily as though his countenance 
were an open book, reading the signs which it 
betrayed. Beading, how he was thinking of th3 
Baronne (of whom, by the way, the world gave 
him credit of living not a little in awe), and of 
what she would say to the notion of the soiree. 
Beading, how he was calling to mind that his wife 
did not like her, Madame (yNeil ; and that an in- 
vitation for her would probably cost the unfor- 
tunate man a domestic battle royal. Beading, 
how he was trembling at the vista of responsibili- 
ties and consequences, — the direct result of his 
bringing the two young people together, — which 
was suddenly presenting itself to his mind's eye. 
Beading these and many other things as well; 
but she did not care a rush. The chance of an 
advantageous marriage had offered itself for her 
son, and it must not be lightly lost. Besides, the 
foolish youth was in love, or thought he was, 
which is the same thing, and his mother's heart 
VOL. I. D 
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YVHruoil for him and bled to see him happy, and 
kVlt x\o compassion at all for the possible risks to 
thi^ Baron's peace and composure, whether mental 
i>v domestic or social. What, indeed, did they 
\Yt>igh in the balance ? she asked herself, or 
mther did not ask herself, for the question never 
ao much as occurred to her. Her convictions 
were mnch too firmly grounded to be disturbed 
by such useless queries. The meaning of want- 
ing a thing, was to get it; to wish for, to obtain. 
It was a trifle which she, or rather her son, wanted 
now, but trifle as it was it should be his. 

And so she sat, surveying the Baron with a 
half-smile upon her lips, and presently she opened 
them, shrugging her shoulders, with, as it were, 
a compassionate, pitiful shrug. ^^ Poor fellow ! 
Baron, what it is to be young ! But you are so 
kind, so good, so sympathetic to youth. Surely 
you will help him, will you not V 

An appeal which, made as it was, very softly 
and sweetly, it was beyond the Baron's strength 
altogether to resist. 

'' Yes, Madame, of course I am willing to assist 
our young friend, — ^in reason that is. And after 
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all, a soiree may be given at my house, and a 
young man may meet a young lady there, and 
it does not follow that the host is answerable 
for the consequences. Not that I say a soirSe 
shall be given/' he said, suddenly checking him- 
self; ^' that is the Baronne's province, in which 
I never interfere. Her house is her own. She 
sees her friends when she chooses, and those 
whom she chooses,^' he added, with meaning 
emphasis, and a dignified wave of his hat. 

" Of course, of course,^' said Madame O'Neil 
suavely ; " but she is too devoted a wife not to 
follow your desires. Baron, we all know that to 
the Baronne your wishes are laws.'' 

A statement which, if not perfectly true, was 
at least adroit and diplomatic. " She adores 
you," pu* in O'Neil, following his mother's lead 
fervently. " Poor woman ! Baron, you know 
that she is a great, great deal too fond of you for 
her own peace of mind. Poor, poor woman !" 

" Ah, you sly rogue, what do you mean ?" de- 
manded De Nerac, looking delighted, for indeed, 
nothing pleased him better than such harmless 
gallant insinuations. That the Baronne adored 
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him «nd ^^ wildly jealous, was one of the plea- 
gant little chimeras of his life, in which nobody, 
not even himself, except in imaginative moments, 
believed. ^' You sly rogue ! wait till you have 
\)een married forty years yourself, and see what 
you will have to say for yourself. The Baronne 
and I make a model menage. We have lived 
since our marriage-day in unity and concord. 
To obviate ennui, we now and then seek a little 
variety, each in his own sphere. She is devote, 
goes to church, rates the servants, retires to rest 
at nine o'clock and rises at five. I am not 
devout, and I do not go to church except on 
Christmas Day and Easter Sunday, for example's 
sake.'' 

^^Oh, Baron, how naughty!" said Madame 
O'Neil with playful reproach. 

^' What will you, Madame ? I am a good 
Christian, but I am devoid of superstition. Doubt- 
less it is a good custom to go to church — for 
women. As to men — " And here an expres- 
sive shrug completed the sentence. " In fine, I 
do, as I say, go to church twice a year. One 
owes that much to oneself, one's family, to so- 
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ciety. My hours also are different from the 
Baronne^s. A good deal later, I have my friends, 
she hers. Occasionally they happen to be the 
same. Towards one another/' concluded the 
Baron with a flourish, and in an emotional tone, 
"our mutual conduct has been, I am proud to 
say it, without reproach. '' 

A speech which was received with gentle ap« 
plause. 

"But to return to the soirie,*' suggested 
O'Neil ffo soon as the Baron had recovered his 
breath. " Baron, you will not leave me in the 
lurch V 

" To the scyiree ; ah, yes.'' And he deliberately 
walked to the door and opened it. " We will 
think what is to be done. The Baronne must 
be consulted. As I have said, that is her pro- 
vince. However I will do what I can. Adieu, 
my friends; or rather au revoir. It is never 
good-bye in Nice. Madame, I have the honour 
to salute you." And with a low bow, the Baron 
was gone. 

" A small affair, only fifteen people, tea, cakes !'' 
O'Neil was shouting after him down the stairs. 
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Bci in Tain ; lie either did not cv would not hear^ 
and modier and son looked at eacli other and 
langhed, and though almost,, were not quite sure 
whether they had gained their point or not. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

But it soon appeared that they had. The Barents 
promises, though vague, were, after all, to be 
better trusted in than many more definite ones. 
Within a week Colonel Mildmay was sitting 
alone one evening in the big drawing-room 
of the .Villa, listlessly cutting the pages of 
some magazine lately arrived from England, 
looking pale and grave and sad, and impatiently 
listening for the sound of his daughter's foot- 
steps. She was in her room dressing — dressing 
for her first foreign party, to which, three days 
ago, an invitation had reached her in the prim, 
minute handwriting of Madame de Nerac. The 
Colonel had not very long to wait. The hour 
mentioned was an early one. Presently the foot- 
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steps were heard, — light, swift steps, — bringing 
her quickly to him, and then the door was 
opened, and she was standing before him, a plea- 
sant vision of a fair Saxon girl, dressed in a pale, 
gleaming silk, and with soft flowers in her wavy, 
bright hair. 

^^ Do I look nice, papa ? Do you like me V 
Ethel inquired, coming up to his easy-chair, and 
making him a low, playful curtsey. 

Her father smiled. He was her father, and he 
doated upon her ; but even an impartial judg- 
ment could not help being a favourable one. And 
so he replied, after a careful, critical survey, "Yes, 
you do look nice, Ethel, very nice. That pale, un- 
certain pink becomes you exactly, and so do the 
roses in your hair. Of course I like you, darling.'' 

Ethel loved compliments, and, to do her jus- 
tice, she loved her father's compliments better 
than those of most other people. His genuine, 
hearty admiration made her flush and sparkle 
with pleasure. ^^ It is a pretty dress," she said, 
stroking the rich, soft silk complacently, and 
glancing at her reflection in the opposite mirror. 
^^ I am so glad I decided on the shade. Madame 
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PauKne was right, you see, papa. She said it 
was the right shade for me/' 

^^ Those Parisian dressmakers are witches, I 
think,'' said the Colonel laughing. Then he 
looked at his daughter again. " I hope that you 
are not over- dressed, dear," he said, a little un- 
easily. " I thought the Baron said that it was 
quite a small party." 

" Yes, that is true, but — but is it not a pity 
not to wear the dress even once ? Most likely 
it will be my sole opportunity," replied Ethel in 
a somewhat melancholy tone. 

^^ What a desponding view ! " laughed her 
father. '^But it doesn't signify. Even if you 
are a little too grand for the occasion, the men 
will admire, the women will envy you. At all 
events, your dress is in perfect taste. There 
can be no second opinion about that." 

'^ I suppose I had better think of going/' said 
Ethel, buttoning her gloves and looking at the 
clock. ^^ It is past the hour already. Papa, I wish 
—oh, how I do wish that you were coming too ! " 

'' What, love ! do you feel shy ? I did not 
think you knew what the sensation was." 
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^^No, not shy exactly. What is there to be 
shy about ? But I feel a little lonely/^ 

'' So do I. Or rather, so shall I when you are 
gone/' 

Ethel kissed him aflTeotionately, but, truth to 
tell, she was more occupied by her own sensa- 
tions than by Lis. 

^^ Upon my word, now that I think of it, I be- 
lieve it is a little shy that I feel,'' she said laugh- 
ing. '^ Madame de N6rac seems to consider my 
going alone such a wonderful business. She 
wrote four pages on the subject. And the Baron, 
too, do you remember ? ma5.e as many promises 
and asseverations about the care which would be 
taken of me, as though it were a journey to Aus- 
tralia that was proposed instead of a mild little 
tea-party half a mile away. Such ridiculous 
nonsense ! They evidently don't consider me a 
young lady to be trusted. Very different from 
you. Papa, who would trust me, I know, to 
the end of the world." 

^' And back again. Of course I would> love — 
why not? You have never deceived me, nor 
caused me a moment's pain in your life.^ 
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A commendation which thrilled Edith through 
with a very diflTerent and sweeter satisfaction 
than even his compliments had produced a few 
minutes ago. But she was too proud to betray 
all, or indeed anything of what she felt. ^^ You 
stupid old Papa ! '' she said laughing. '' You 
have got a goose for a daughter, and you think 
her a swan ; but so much the better. Even one^s 
father's good opinion is better than nobody's.^' 

A piece of sauciness to which there was no 
time to reply. The carriage was announced for 
the third time (it having been waiting at least 
half an hour), and Miss Mildmay's prim English 
maid, who, in deference to Madame de Nerac's 
feelings of propriety, was to assist the tall British 
footman in the task of protecting her during her 
drive, appeared at the door to remind her that it 
was nine o'clock. 

^^ Oh, my goodness ! And I was invited for 
eight, and told to come eariy on purpose,'' 
Ethel cried in great dismay. ^'Good night, 
Papa. Grood night." And she was really gone 
at last. 

True enough, she was a little late. The dimi- 
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native antechamber was crowded with hats and 
coats and cloaks, suflBciently clear tokens that 
most of the company had arrived. Ethel 
fancied that the smart bonne, with the rose- 
colonred ribbons in her coquettish cap, who 
was assisting her own Hannah in divesting her 
of her wraps, looked astonished and cnrious, as 
though something nnexpected and odd were 
occurring. Sounds of music were coming from 
the drawing-room, and when the door was 
thrown open, and she found herself standing 
upon the threshold, in full view of a well- 
filled room, every eye in which, she was dis- 
tinctly conscious,, was fixed either upon herself 
or her pink silk gown, then indeed for a brief 
but most terrible moment she felt altogether 
overcome. It was a short moment, but one in 
which there yet was time for two or three clear 
sensations. One of them was — one in which 
all women will sympathize — ^a sudden, swift, and 
profound conviction that she was absurdly over- 
dressed. Not that she was so quickly able to 
take in the details of the toilettes around her. 
That, of course, had to be deferred till later on. 
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But a general impression of sober colours and 
covered necks reached her, adding not a little 
to her dismay and confusion. 

But everything comes to an end ; that moment 
came to an end, thank goodness. The music, 
which had paused at her entry, went on again. 
The Baron, who was singing— -or rather grimacing, 
for his voice had taken leave of him long ago — a 
comic song, could not of course come to her 
rescue, but Madame de Nerac, a wiry, tart-look- 
ing old dame, made a fussy little rush to meet 
her, whispering vociferations which Ethel could 
only half comprehend, but which conveyed to her 
a vague impression that she had been the cause 
of frightful anxiety to everybody, and that they 
had quite given her up, and also, alas ! though this 
was not expressed except by the Baronne^s peer- 
ing little eyes, that the abominable pink-silk dress 
• was the subject of much amazement, a little 
amusement, and close examination, such as a 
Frenchwoman's single glance can accomplish. 

Indeed, poor Ethel winced beneath that com- 
prehensive glance, one which seemed to take in 
the smallest detail, such as whether her gloves 
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had one button or two buttons or three, as well 
as whether her silk was worth ten francs or 
twenty or thirty thfe yard. And all the time the 
Baronne was chattering away under her breath. 
At last she paused. ^^ Mademoiselle would like 
a seat, of course. What part of the room would 
she choose ? '^ 

^^ Oh, auywhere/^ Ethel said, a little despe- 
rately. 

"But 'of course Mademoiselle would join the 
jeunes filles/' proceeded Madame without heeding 
her. " Of course, of course.'' 

And before she knew where she was, our 
heroine found herself in front of a group of white- 
muslin figures, who were all rising and curtsey- 
ing, and to whom she supposed that she was 
making some sort of a curtsey too. Then one of 
the muslin damsels presented her with a chair, 
the Baronne hissed six or seven names in rapid 
succession in her ears, and bustled away, and 
Ethel with a sigh, which was more like a 
groan, sat down at last. 

Of course, all this took only a minute or two to 
happen. The comic song was still proceeding. 
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and when it was over, the kind old Baron came 
to her with one of his gallant speeches, and a 
look in his eyes as though, in his opinion, 
whether she was overdressed or not, she was 
looking remarkably well. 

But, somehow, the group oijeunes filles seemed 
to be a sacred group, — a sort of vestal virgin 
aflTair. . Even the white-haired Baron did not long 
profane it by his proximity, and not another man 
(of whom, by the way, there was a decided nu- 
merical inferiority in the room) so much as came 
near it. The men clustered together, the young 
girls clustered together, and the married ladies 
sat, for the most part, with their backs to the 
wall. Here and there an odd man intruded him- 
self into their ranks, but glances alone, and very 
few even of them, reached ces demoiselles, 

Ethel thought it odd and rather dull. It was 
her first French party, and her hosts belonged to 
the old rigime, into which none of the modern 
innovations of fashion had yet penetrated. 

The fashion of flirting, for instance, — ^at least so 
far as the young ladies were concerned, — seemed 
utterly unknown to tliese regions. One or two 
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sprightly-looking dames, who, to judge from their 
more elaborate style of dress, were married, were, 
she fancied, mildly practising the rudiments of 
the art, but the lamps of the virgins burnt away 
in placid, if somewhat dull serenity, undisturbed 
by the faintest breath of a masculine tempta- 
tion. 

Having thus come to some swift, and rather 
desponding general conclusions, Miss Mildmay 
began to survey immediate objects. It was 
evident that her single chance of amusement 
depended upon the jeunes filles, and accordingly 
to them she turned, with, it must be confessed, a 
little sinking at her heart. For the matter of 
that, in their narrow, skimpy muslin skirts, their 
coloured sashes, and their plainly dressed hair, 
they looked like school-girls, and nothing more. 
School-girls ! Not a bit of it. Ethel was quite 
mistaken. They were young ladies on their pro- 
motion, just like herself; some of them a little 
younger, most of them a little older than she 
was. All were of an age to be married, and were 
probably perfectly well aware that husbands 
existed for them at this very moment, in the 
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mind's eye of their parents. But for the present 
they were young girls, and as young girls com- 
ported themselves, clinging together, twittering 
together, giggling together, modestly veiling 
their merry bright eyes, dressing in gowns worth 
a few francs apiece ; and dreaming of the luxe 
and freedom which marriage was to purchase for 
them. 

Ethel, turning round upon them suddenly, 
found that these same bright eyes were for the 
moment intent upon her. Her unfortunate pink 
silk dress again. How she wished it were at the 
bottom of the sea ! She felt as though she were 
a sort of foolish bird-of-paradise straying about 
in a hen-yard. 

But it was necessary to think of conversation. 
The demoiselles, as in duty bound, began. 
^^ Mademoiselle was English. Mademoiselle was 
a stranger in Nice. It was hoped that Made- 
moiselle enjoyed the beautiful climate, and found 
that it suited her health.^' Observations to 
which they gave expression, with some others 
equally interesting and appropriate, and to 
which Ethel vouchsafed monosyllabic replies. 
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In fact, conversation did not flow just at first, 
but luckily a fillip was given to it by the fact of 
a chance announcement of BthePs that she was 
fond of walking, and had already taken several 
long walks; ^^ though,'^ she added, '^I do not 
always venture as far as I should like, as I 
generally am alone/' 

'^ Alone ! '* And all the black eyes opened 
wide, and the word was repeated in various tones 
of horrified amazement, 

^^Yes, alone of course,^' said Miss Mildmay 
bridling up. '^ Why not ? What is to happen 
to one? At all events it is unavoidable, since 
papa is not able to walk, and I detest the 
company of a maid, and — and I have nobody 
else to come with me,'' she concluded a little 
defiantly. 

The young ladies exchanged demure smiles, 
and murmured something about " Wonderful 
courage ! Surprising enterprise !" etc. etc. 

^^ But why ?" demanded Ethel a little sharply. 
'^I did not know that the neighbourhood of 
Nice was infested by brigands or murderers or 
wild beasts ; is it ?" 
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'' Oh no, of coarse not/' And the gronp 
giggled frantically. 

'^But with as it is not the costom, you see. 
In Prance we do not think of going oat alone — 
even across the street. It wonld be thought 
odd. It would occasion remark. In fact, such 
a wild proceeding was never heard of, or thought 
of'' 

''Well, I hope that it is not rude to say it, but 
in that case, I am glad I am not a French girl," 
said Ethel bluntly. 

''J go out alone. That is, I go to church two 
streets off alone -" here interposed an unexpected 
ally, whose lively brown eyes had been silently 
observing the stranger : '' People make remarks, 
I believe, but for my part, I consider our French 
notions absurd and exaggerated. At all events, 
when one has ceased to be in one's first youth, a 
little liberty is allowable," she concluded with a 
little decisive nod. 

She was a short, clever-looking girl, with 
a pleasant face; and though she too wore a 
white muslin gown, it was relieved by trim- 
mings and ornaments, which betrayed aspira- 
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tions beyond the nnadomed simplicity of her 
companions. 

^' One^s first youth V^ Ethel repeated with a 
smile. "You do not look so very old. Made- 
moiselle/' 

" Do I not ? I feel it then. I am six-and- 
twenty.'* 

" But that is not old.'' 

" In France it is considered so, for those who 
are unmarried, — in fact^ nearly an old maid." 

And she smiled and laughed — a little drily 
and a little sadly. Ethel felt interested. Her 
new acquaintance's name was, she presently 
discovered, Christine Delneuve, and in Christine 
there was, she fancied, something more than the 
inanity and tiresome prudery of the other girls. 
In five minutes they had fraternized. In ten 
they had become famih'ar, and had discovered 
several mutual points of sympathy. 

Suddenly Ethel became conscious of a sort of 
flutter, which all at once seemed to pervade the 
knot of jeunes filles, and Christine, who was 
shortsighted, put up her eyeglass in quite a little 
flurry. 
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" Ah I the Countess O'Neil and her son/' she 
observed. ''What wind brings them here, I 
wonder V^ And she spoke with unwonted eager- 
ness. 

"O'Neil/^ repeated Ethel, marvelling at the 
subdued twitter of excitement which the new 
arrivals had produced. " Well, I am glad that I 
am not quite the last, at all events. O'Neill 
Who is he ? Who are they V 

'' You do not know? Yet they are half-com- 
patriots of yours. Count O'Neil is, as you may 
perceive, a handsome young man. I take an 
interest in him because I know a namesake of 
his, probably a relation, for whose sake I will 
always feel interested in any one who bears the 
name. Of this young man I don't know much. 
They are new-comers here. They say that he is 
rich — ^immensely rich, — the parti of the season 
in fact. All the mothers are tearing each other's 
eyes out about him." 

And the daughters ?" 

Qf course they know nothing. At least, 
that is understood. On such subjects they are 
supposed to be kept in the dark.^ 
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*'A darkness in which, however, they see 
remarkably well/' Ethel thought, perceiving how 
busily all the lively black eyes were following 
the young Count's movements. 

Christine saw her smile. "What will you?" 
she said. '^ After all we are not blind nor deaf. 
Since we cannot pursue the young men as it is 
said you do in England, at least we may look at 
them, may we not ?" 

" And is he so very rich, then ?" ^ Ethel, 
not caring to notice this Uttle thrust, inquired 
with apparently a grand indifference. 

"Very; — at least he will be, one day. For 
the present he is poor, and his mother wishes 
him to marry," added Christine confiden- 
tially. 

" Indeed ! Poor little fellow ! So the mothers 
manage the sons as well as the daughters in — " 
But there was no time to finish the sentence. 
The flutter which has been already mentioned, 
and which, up to this, had been of a sub- 
dued and gentle character, suddenly seemed to 
reach a climax. The jeunes filles coloured 
and fidgeted, and smiled and sparkled. Count 
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O^Neil was actually approaching them, making 
his way in a certain unusual, determined 
fashion, straight towards the little group. He 
had reached it now, and was bowing before it 
with a delightful, easy, comprehensiveness and 
grace, with, indeed, a pleasant sort of conde- 
scension and self-possession, which betrayed 
that he felt pretty sure of his welcome. The 
young ladies were bowing, too, — not condescend- 
ingly, however, but glad, eager, excited little 
bows, accompanied by modest glances of plea- 
sure. But alas, alas ! glances which were utterly 
and entirely wasted. Count O^Neil never so 
much as saw them. His glances were directed 
towards one object alone, and he had eyes for no 
other. His general salutations resolved them- 
selves at last into a very particular and marked 
one j and, perhaps, even Christine Delneuve ex- 
perienced a momentary pang when she per- 
ceived that her new friend was the magnet of 
attraction. Five minutes ago, the English girl 
had been wondered at, criticized, tolerated. 
Now, if the secret of those virginal hearts had 
been laid bare, it would have been discovered 
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that she was suddenly detested. Count O^Neil 
had placed himself before her chair, and had 
eyes and ears for her alone* 

"Ah.! so you do know him/^ Christine 
observed in a whisper; "why did you make 
me so many questions, then ? '^ 

"Yes, I know Count O'Neil a little, but I 
hardly thought that he would have remembered 
me,^' Ethel replied, speaking to Christine, but at 
O^Neil, and giving the young man one of her 
most radiant and captivating smiles. 

"Not have remembered you !^^ And the 
words were said in a tone which produced a 
general sinking of heart and a keen feeling of 
irritation all around. 

No doubt about it, the jeunes jilles were 
badly treated; and to increase their aggrava- 
tion. Count O^Neil and Ethel, after the first few 
words, took refuge in the English tongue, and 
were incomprehensible. It was adding insult to 
injury. What the young ladies saw was, how- 
ever, more than enough for them, poor things ! 

Presently Miss Mildmay rose, and the young 
man presented her with his arm, and led her in. 
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as it were, a triumphal manner, her beautiful 
dress trailing yards behind her across the room, 
to the spot where the Comtesse O^Neil was 
seated. All the company — mothers, daughters, 
fathers, sons — ^were now indeed staring in right 
earnest. Yet it was a simple business enough, 
though, apparently, they thought it significant 
in the extreme. 

''Is she, then, a ^r?.c& already?^* demanded 
one stout, belligerent-looking matron of her 
neighbour. "Truly, such sang froid and bold- 
ness are marvellous V 

" It is the manner in which these English are 
brought up,^^ replied her friend tartly ; " I have 
often heard that they had no self-respect or 
propriety of manner. And even if it were only 
manner — ^' 

And she sniflfed the air with her sharp, thin 

nose. 

"That girl cannot be young, though;^' 
she concluded malevolently, " approaching her 
thirty years, I should say. What do you think, 
Madame?^' 

But Madame^s reply is unimportant, for, by 
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this time, Ethel, happily quite unconscious of 
these and the many other criticisms to which 
she was being subjected, had been presented to 
Madame O^Neil, and was seated by her side, 
with Count O'Neil in a pose of devotion, and 
with admiration beaming from his handsome 
blue eves, before her. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

" Such a handsome woman as she is, papa," 
Ethel said, describing Madame O'Neil to her 
father, as they were, next morning, seated over 
their late breakfast. " And so young-looking, 
too. If it were not for her son, one could not 
believe that she was more than thirty or thirty- 
five years old." 

" And what of this same son ?" inquired the 
Colonel at this point. ^^Was he at the party, 
too?" 

^' Oh, yes, of course ! What about him ? 
Well — " and she paused, smiling thoughtfully, 
yet merrily. 

Her father saw the smile. " Yes ; what about 
him ?" he said a little quickly and anxiously. 
*' Do you like him ? and — does he like you ?" 
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" How do I know ? Well, I tliiiik lie does, 
rather/' said Ethel with demure frankness. 

"Does lie indeed? He is quite a foreign- 
looking fellow,'^ he said a little contemptuously. 

But though the remark was meant to provoke 
a reply, it was met by silence. Ethel was in a 
thoughtful, not a talkative mood this morning. 

"Perhaps Madame CNeil will expect us to 
call upon her,^^ she observed presently. "You 
know. Papa, that it is the foreign custom for 
new-comers to call first.^^ 

But Colonel Mildmay declined the proposal. 
' I have no desire to rush into doubtful ac- 
quaintanceships,^^ he said with British nervous- 
ness. 

" She is a countess, papa.'' 
" Pooh, pooh ! These foreign titles are worth 
nothing, — ^worse than nothing, frequently. How- 
ever, O'Neil is a good name, and if they have 
anything to say to the O'Neils of Mount Druid, 
I shall be glad to know them. I will ask the 
Baron about them, or, better still, I'U write to 
my old friend Mrs. CNeil on the chance of 
finding her alive still. But is it worth while. 
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I wonder ?" he added^ half alond^ and with a 
short, sad sigh. 

Ethel heard the ' words and the sigh, but, 
absorbed in her own reflections, she failed to 
read their meaning. 

" Count O'Neills fiither was Irish, and he is 
to be very rich some day, and there is a title 
in the family; at least, I think that I heard 
something of the sort,^' she added, a little con- 
fusedly, perceiving that a grave smile was cross- 
ing her father's lips. 

" In that case, it u the same family," he said. 
" I knew them very well once, years and years 
ago. I will tell you a secret, Ethel, if you like. 
Five-and-twenty years ago, before I married 
your poor mother, I wanted to marry Nora 
CNeil. Her brother Bernard was a school- 
fellow of mine, and I met her at his place in 
Ireland, Mount Druid. Well, I fell in love with 
Nora, but she liked somebody else, and would 
not look at me. Poor Nora ! I believe the 
fellow whom she cared for, and married in 
opposition to her mother and brother's wishes, 
killed her, at last, by slow tortures of unkind- 
ness. She is dead these many years." 
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^'Papa!" And Ethel could say no more. 
These reminiscences of bygone times, these 
memories of wasted and lost affections, sounded 
strangely and sadly in her ears. Her father 
was speaking calmly, coldly even, of what once 
had been a cruel and painful grief; but now it 
was dead and gone. It had become a pale, 
harmless ghost of the past. She was young and 
ardent; and the composed, passionless way in 
which he alluded to the lost love of his youth 
smote discordantly upon her heart. She could 
not understand it. She hoped never to be able 
to understand it. It startled and dismayed 
her and filled her with a sort of sorrowful 
indignation. 

''The family consisted in those days of two 
sons and two daughters and their mother, the 
most charming woman I ever met,'^ went on 
Colonel Mildmay musingly ; " they are all dead 
now except Arthur, the youngest, who was quite 
a lad when I knew them. Mrs. O^Neil is, I be- 
lieve and hope, alive still, but I have not heard 
anything of her for a long, long time. I really 
think that 1 will write to Mount Druid on the 
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diance. I should like to hear something of the 
dear old lady again/' 

Next day Miss Mildmay was inclined to rejoice 
that she had not tried to induce her father to 
make the first advance towards the CNeil ac- 
quaintanceship. It is just as pleasant to be 
sought as to seek, and the following afternoon 
Madame O'Neil and her son appeared at the 
Villa, accompanied by the inevitable Baron as 
master of the ceremonies. 

" Madame la Comtesse/' he explained, " being 
well acquainted with English customs, had per- 
mitted herself the pleasure of calling first. She 
was most desirous of making the Colonel's ac- 
quaintance, and having the felicity of already 
knowing his charming and interesting daugh- 
ter — '^ And a suitable flourish of compliments 
completed the presentation. 

In five minutes Colonel Mildmay had elicited 
the information he wished for. 

It was a fact. Madame la Comtesse was cer- 
tainly Bernard O'NeiPs .widow. " Was it indeed 
possible that Colonel Mildmay was an old friend, 
a schoolfellow ? How delightful ! What a touch- 
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ing coincidence V^ And Madame O^Neil's black 
eyes beamed softly. 

Had she heard from her mother-in-law lately ? 
*' No, she had not. The poor old lady had of 
late years become — '' And here she tapped her 
forehead significantly. ''Not surprising, con- 
sidering her age," Madame O^Neil continued, 
with a little sigh. " She was not in Ireland now. 
She and her second son were travelling for healtli- 
sake, change of air and scene having been recom- 
mended by the doctors. She was not quite sure 
of their whereabouts just at present. In the 
south of Spain, perhaps, or in Sicily .^^ 

And here Madame (yNeiPs information came 
to a conclusion, and she seemed to have no more 
to say on the subject. 

But this was quite enough to dissipate the 
ColoneFs defiance, and to throw his usual reserve 
into something like real regret, when his visitor 
presently rose rather abruptly, having suddenly 
remembered an appointment at four o'clock, 
which must be kept. But she was not gone yet. 
As in a lady's letter, the pith seemed to be con- 
tained in the postscript. Perhaps it was her 
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son's appealing glance which served as a re- 
minder, or perhaps she considered it more diplo- 
matic to keep it in reserve to the last. At all 
events, out it came now. 

" By the way,'' she said, holding Ethel's hand 
as she bade her £Eurewell, and looking kindly 
into the young girl's bright face, " by the way, 
I have a request to make which, I trust, you will 
not refuse. Colonel. The Duchesse de Saint- 
Hilaire is, as I dare say you have heard, giving a 
grand fete on Monday evening. It is to be the 
ball of the season. All the world is longing to 
go. It is a pity that Mademoiselle should not 
see a something of our Nice gaieties, and if you 
will trust her to my chaperonage, I shall be 
delighted to bring her." 

^' Oh, Papa ! But I am not asked !" exclaimed 

Ethel with mingled delight and despair. 

"Pardon me; indeed you are. Madame de 

Saint-Hilaire, knowing that I have no daughter 

of my own, has kindly begged me to bring the 

prettiest young girl of my acquaintance. So you 

see you are invited. Mademoiselle." 

*' Oh, Papa ! " cried Ethel again, confused 
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yet enchanted, and her father laughed and 
said, — 

"Come, come, Madame, the child is silly 
enough as it is. She is capable of taking your 
French compliments seriously/^ 

" But they are meant seriously,^^ every one as- 
sured him all round, the Baron, and Madame 
O'Neil, and her son. 

And though Colonel Mildmay hesitated and 
demurred a little for formes sake, it was not diffi- 
cult to guess that he had already consented. In- 
deed, it would have been difficult, nay, downright 
impossible to resist Ethel^s pleading, rapturous 
face. 

"What will you wear?'^ she was amazed at 
hearing young O^Neil^s voice anxiously inquiring, 
when the Colonel had pronounced the final " Yes.^^ 
" What is your colour ? The one which suits you 
best V^ Ethel could not conceal her amusement. 
But O^Neil was quite serious and unconscious. 
To the French male mind, a woman^s dress is of 
equal importance as it is to herself; in some cases, 
perhaps, even as herself, — ^no detail or trifle is 
too insignificant to be discussed. "Wear !" she 
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repeated ; " I don't know, I am sure. I must get 
a ball-dress, I suppose/' 

" Ah, then your milliner will advise you. 
White, I should say. A young girl never looks 
so well as in white. White tulle, trimmed with 
snowdrops. Ah, that would be. adorable \" 

" Would it, indeed ?'* with a slightly scornful 
laugh ; " well, then, it shall be white and snow- 
drops,'' she added, demurely satirical. 

'^ A thousand thanks ! You will look charm- 
ing — delightful ! Your d^hut will be a sensa- 
tion. Delisle, in the Rue St. Vincent de Paul, is 
the best florist. His flowers seem almost to 
smell. All the fashionables go there when they 
have not time to send to Paris." 

And then at last, his mother having already 
left the room, Count O'Neil was compelled to 
tear himself away. 

Miss Mildmay's scorn and satire notwithstand- 
ing, the young man's wishes seemed to merit 
some attention, as, indeed, they deserved to do. 
When Monday evening came, and Ethel emerged 
from the mysteries of the toilette, radiant in white 
tulle and innocent-looking snowdrops, her father 
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thought, though (be-.'/Oming charier of his compli- 
ments in proportion as they seemed likely to in- 
crease from other quarters) he did not say, that 
probably she would be one of the prettiest girls 
at Madame de Saint-Hilaire's ball. Nor did his 
anticipation turn out false. The English girl, 
white tulle, snowdrops and all, did decidedly pro- 
duce, as it had been prophesied to her that she 
would — a sensation. Perhaps it was because she 
was a novelty. Perhaps because rumours of high 
birth and a large fortune were in circulation con- 
nected with her name. Perhaps because she 
really was pretty at least, if not beautiful, fresh 
and beaming, and embellished by the spirit of 
thorough and simple enjoyment, which is a rare 
element in ball-rooms. Or perhaps it was on 
account of alL these causes combined. But 
whatever the cause was, Ethel did enjoy what 
O'Neil, as he triumphantly carried her away for 
the third time from a host of aspiring partners, 
told her was a succhsfou, 

'' All the men are inquiring who you are,^^ he 
assured her in eager tones. 

'^ Nonsense !^^ Ethel said, a little breathlessly 
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(for they were waltzing) ; but thinking it very 
agreeable nonsense all the while. 

"It is a fact; on my honoar it is. If you 
only heard what the Due de Saint-Hilaire said 
about you. I will spare your blushes, and not re- 
peat ; but this I may tell you, that poor Madame 
d^Erfort is green with jealousy.^' 

" Madame d'Brfort. Who is she V Ethel in- 
quired, opening her eyes. 

'' You don^t know ? She is almost the hand- 
somest woman in the room, and the Duke is 
her — ahem — ^admires her excessively. He is a 
connoisseur on such matters. Hash*! This is 
Madame d'Brfort passing by now.'' 

''She, is charming!'' Ethel said warmly, as 
Madame d'Erfort, one of the well-known beau- 
ties of the season, swept by, casting over her 
white shoulder a glance of mingled curiosity and 
irritation at the English girl, who was already 
beginning to cause her qualms of uneasiness. 
*' Charming ! And what a lovely dress !" added 
Ethel a little despondingly. 

" So it ought to be. It cost fifteen hundred 
francs, and has only just arrived from Paris. Ma- 
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dame Mirecourt, the Empress's modiste, dresses 
her. By the way, did yoa see the look with 
which she favoured you. Miss Mildmay ? It is 
the best compliment you have received this even- 
ing. She detests you already.^' 

" Detests me ! Why ? What in the world 
have I done to her?'' 

^'A great deal. Saint-Hilaire admires you. Quite 
enough, I can tell you/' said ONeil laughing. 

"But is not Madame d'Erfort married? Is 
she a widow V inquired Ethel innocently. 

" A widow ! Not at all. She has a husband ; 
indeed, so far as that goes, she has two, some 
people say. I can certify to the existence of 
one, at all events/' 

" But—" and Ethel looked half-shocked, half- 
puzzled. "Ah, you are jesting," she said then, 
perceiving that her companion was laughing still. 

"Jesting! I never was more serious in my 
life. But will you not have another turn ? " And 
the next instant Ethel's perplexity was driven 
out of her head by finding herself in the midst of 
the maze of dancers. 

" What are your engagements ? " O'Neil in- 
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quired when they paused again. " You will give 
me another dance, will you not ? ^' 

" Another ! But this is already the third, 
Count O'Neil. Look at my card/' and she 
showed him the long list of names, one, some- 
times even two before every dance/' 

"There only remains the cotillon, then. Of 
conrse that — ^^ 

'* Oh, the cotillon ! I have promised to dance 
that with M. de Saint-Hilaire/' 

O'Neil's countenance fell in a ludicrous 
fashion. 

" Oh, no ! Impossible !/' he exclaimed. 

Ethel was almost at her wits' ends by this time. 
" Why is it impossible ? " she inquired breath- 
lessly. 

'^ Because — I was sure that you would dance 
the cotillon with me. I took it as a matter of 
course," he said reproachfully. 

Ethel nearly laughed in his face, and indeed it 
was hard enough to remain serious, the young 
man's confidence had been so genuine, his dis- 
appointment was so openly and simply expressed. 
He was and looked to be such a thorough hon 
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enfanty and he was evidently so aggrieved and 
hurt by her unconscious unkindness, that in 
spite of her gaiety, she felt quite sorry and re- 
morseful. 

" It is very provoking, but — '* she began. 

''And there is another reason, too,'^ inter- 
rupted O'Neil excitedly. " Excuse me for saying 
it, but you must not be made the dupe of one of 
Saint-Hilaire^s caprices. He has had some silly, 
passing quarrel with Madame d^Erfort, and, to 
annoy her, has noticed you.^^ 

'' Noticed mQ\'' 

But O'Neil was talking too eagerly and 
volubly to be even conscious of the interruption. 
'' He is not tired of Madame d'Erfort yet,'* he 
went on, " and to-morrow he will be as thick as 
ever with her, and will have forgotten you. But 
if you dance the cotillon with him to-night, she 
will not forget or forgive you in a hurry, and she 
is not a safe woman to offend — Miss Mildmay — *' 

" I am not afraid of her, I am sure,'* Ethel 
interposed, looking flushed and dignified. 

" But will you not take a friend's advice — a 
true friend, one who knows ? Ask my mother if 
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you wish ; she will tell you just the same. Saint- 
Hilaire is a low fellow, without respect or esteem 
for women. He is not hampered with scruples, 
and would blast a young girl's name as readily 
as he would a married woman's. He and Madame 
d'Erfort may do as they like, but you — '^ 

'' My goodness ! Pray stop,'' — exclaimed 
Ethel, half frightened, half amused by this ear- 
nest adjuration. " What a fuss about nothing, 
about a dance ! I tell you. Count CNeil, I do 
not care a straw for Madame d'Erfort or for M. 
Saint-Hilaire either ; they can't hurt me, I assure 
you, no matter what th?y say or do." 

''But the world will talk. Saint-Hilaire will 
boast of his conquest. You know all the women 
do fall in love with him," he added in a melancholy 
tone. " It has come to this, that actually his 
notice makes celebrities. And to-night above 
all, in his mother's house. Miss Mildmay — " 

"Well, Count O'Neil—" 
If you will not listen to me, at least — " 
But I am listening to you, am I not ? " and 
Ethel smiled right into the young man's eloquent, 
beseeching eyes. 
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" Well then, will you, will you not ? Ah yes, 
you will get out of your engagement to Saint- 
Hilaire,'' O^Neil cried delightedly. 

/' Give up my partner. But then who am I to 
dance with ? '^ 

"With me, of course. I have been looking 
forward to it for weeks ; for days I mean,^^ as 
Ethel shook her head and laughed. 

The young girl pretended to hesitate. " With 
you. Count O'Neil ? But—'' 

" But. Why should there be any ' but ' ? Do 
not, you cannot be so cruel as to refuse.'' 

^' Well," said Ethel, " supposing I do, not be- 
cause I am the least afraid of Madame d'Erfort, 
you understand, but just to oblige you, since you 
are foolish enough to care, — ^how is it to be done ? 
What excuse can I make to M. de Saint-Hilaire ? 
You must take it all upon yourself. Count 0*Neil, 
and get me out of the diflSculty." 

The young man looked profoundly thoughtful. 
After all it was a serious business, and not to be 
so lightly dispatched as Ethel seemed to think. 

" It will come better from yourself," he said at 
last. If I were to interfere openly, Saint-Hilaire 
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might consider it an afifront. The consequences 
might be terrible. Heaven only knows what 
would be the result/' 

" A duel perhaps. Are you afraid ? '^ and 
Ethel's dark eyes opened wide. 

" Afraid ! '' And the fiery young man coloured 
angrily, so angrily that she felt quite ashamed of 
her unworthy little taunt. 

'* Come, you know that I am only jesting/' she 
said soothingly. " But I hate fudging, and we 
have been fudging over this silly business for this 
last half-hour. I will settle it somehow with 
M. de Saint-Hilaire, to oblige you," she con- 
cluded, with a gracious little nod, which ma- 
gically appeased O'Neil. 

" I would gladly fight a hundred duels for 
your sake," he whispered in her ear. An obser- 
vation to which Ethel found it more convenient 
to feign deafness, than to reply. 

However, she kept her word, and threw over 
the Duke, an act which not a single other woman 
in the room would have perpetrated. History 
does not record what means she adopted to gain 
her end, but at all events they were successful. 
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for Saint-Hilaire, thougli much astonished, was not 
offended. Perhaps he had already repented of his 
temporary infidelity to Madame d'Erfort, and was 
not sorry to be free to return to his allegiance to 
her, or perhaps he considered that English eccen- 
tricity explained everything. The former hypo- 
thesis is most probable, since Madame d^Erfort 
occupied the place of honour as his partner in 
the cotillon, which Ethel had vacated, and she — 
of course she danced it with O'Neil. 

The young man was elated and delighted and 
grateful — touchingly, enthusiastically grateful — 
and his mother, who was a clever woman, and 
who was with interest watching the threads of 
the game which her son was playing, thought 
it looked a promising little game of which the 
beginnings at least were most auspicious. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Next day, as Ethel and her father were sitting in 
the sun, and listening to the Barents gossip and 
to the band which was playing in the public 
gardens, Christine Delneuve, passing by with 
her mother, joined the little group. 

'^ And so you are lanc6e/' she said, addressing 
Ethel in her usual abrupt fashion. " The impa- 
tient bird has escaped from its cage. I heard 
of you last night at the Saint-Hilaires*.'' 
" Did you ? I was looking out for you.^^ 
*'A useless labour. That is not our monde. 
But a gay young cousin of mine was there, 
and told me of your success. Eeceive ,my 
congratulations. Mademoiselle,'^ Christine said 

gaily- 
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" Not your monde ? What do you mean by 
that ?" Ethel laughed with a blusli, and a laugh 
at the compliment. 

'^ Mon Dieu ! I mean what I say. We are 
neither lively enough nor rich enough for it. 
Madame de Saint-Hilaire is utterly unconscious 
of the existence even of such slow folk as 
we.^' 

" Slow ! but is she fast then?'' Ethel inquired 
a little uneasily. 

^* Heavens ! don't look so solemn. Everybody 
is fast at Nice, more or less, — everybody that is, 
who is anybody. But may I not present you to 
my mother, Mademoiselle ?" 

Madame Delneuve was a gentle quiet woman, 
with an anxious patient face, which now smiled 
kindly upon Ethel. '' You have been filling Chris- 
tine's head ever since she met you the other 
night," she told her. 

" Have I ? And I too have thought of Her, 
Madame." 

" Charitably or uncharitably, which ?" Chris- 
tine inquired laughing ^' But you have not yet 
made up your mind on the subject, — confess, 
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Mademoiselle, that is it. By the way, how is 
our friend the handsome Count V 

In vain Ethel tried to look unconscious. " I 
mean Count O'Neil, of course,^' Christine 
galloped on. " His mother chaperoned you 
last night, did she not V 

"You know everything apparently,^* Ethel 
observed. 

*^ To be sure. We are in a nest of gossip, and 
there is no such thing as a secret at Nice. Well, 
you could not have a better chaperon than 
Madame la Comtesse ; for, for her son's sake, if 
not for her own, she has the entree to all the 
fashionable salons" 

Ethel could not resist a thrust. " So you 
French girls do know a thing or two after all,'' 
^e said a little maliciously. 

Christine laughed and shrugged her shoul- 
ders, and her mother sighed. " Don't mind, 
Christine, Mademoiselle,'' she, said, "she is not 
half so wise as she pretends, nor does she 
always mean what she says. She is a spoilt 
child." 

" Of yoiirs, mother, if not of fortune's," 
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Christine put in, with a sudden softness of voice 
and manner. Then she turned to Ethel, " You 
mean that I am not so innocent or so ingenuous 
as ces demoiselles. But you see there is a dif- 
ference; I am twenty-six, and a person of ex- 
perience, — of great experience,'' she repeated 
with a short and not quite comfortable little 
laugh. 

'^ Of great experience V^ said her mother with 
a smile, and gently stroking her daughter's head. 
^' Poor little girl !'' she added with a sort of sad, 
tender pleasantry. 

Ethel looked curiously at the pair. Around 
them was a busy hum of conversation. The band 
was playing a noisy military march. Within a 
yard, the old Baron was revelling over some tit- 
bit of scandal, and Colonel Mildmay was listen- 
ing with languid indifference. Across the road 
the blue limpid waters were making a music of 
their own. But in the midst of all this pleasant 
brightness and gaiety, a shadow seemed sud- 
denly to have crept over the two Frenchwomen, 
and for a minute or two they were thoughtful and 
silent. 
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But only for a minute. Just as Ethel was 
wondering what the cause of it could be, Chris- 
tineas face brightened, and with true French 
lightness of heart, she was herself again, and 
rattling away as volubly as before. "Come,'^ 
she said, ^' it is too fine a day for anything but 
pleasant souvenirs. Though I look strong,*' she 
explained in an off-hand way to Ethel, ^' I have 
been very ill, and am only now getting to be 
quite myself again; and illness, as you know, 
leaves traces behind, and is apt to affect one's 
spirits. What were we talking about ? Ah, your 
gaieties, — you do not know what is before you, 
— in a week you will be swallowed up in a vortex. 
It is I who tell you so. Now that you know 
Madame de Saint-Hilaire, and that the Comtesse 
(yNeil has adopted you — 

*' But she has not adopted me I 

" We shall see, — we shall see. By the way, I 
may as well give you a piece of information. It 
is doubtful, to say the least of it, t^at the Count 
is the great heir which the Nice world chooses to 
take for granted that he is. There are two sides 
to the story, and another claimant to the property. 
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There ! be gratefal for the warning/' she added 
with a laugh. 

'^ I do not acknowledge any particular cause 
for gratitude/' Ethel replied sharply. " It is a 
matter of perfect indifference to me.'' 

Colonel Mildmay was rising at the moment, 
complaining of the heat of the sun. " Shall we 
get into the carriage, love ?" he proposed to his 
daughter, and she was not sorry to assent. 

Christine gave her a keen look, as they shook 
hands. " I have offended you, I know I have," 
she said. " But how ?" 

" You have not offended me, not in the least," 
Ethel protested. " Only don't suppose me to be 
quite so mercenary as you — you French people 
seem to be," she added laughing. 

"I deserve that," Christine acknowledged, 
" and I beg yoiir pardon. Prove that you have 
granted it by promising to come to see us, — that 
is to say, if you have time, and can remember, in 
the midst of all your gaieties." 

'* Of course I shall have .time, — of course I 
shall remember," Ethel protested ; and Christine 
thanked her with a little incredulous smile. 
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which made her the more determined to keep her 
promise. 

Part, at least, of Mademoiselle Delneuve^s pre- 
diction turned out to be correct; Madame de 
Saint-Hilaire's ball was, in fact, for Ethel the 
signal of quite a steeple-chase of amusements 
and pleasures. It was the carnival, and, as 
everybody knows, the carnival in Nice is only 
another name for a sort of temporary insanity, 
which seems to seize indiscriminately upon all, 
young and old, grave and gay, who have the 
strength and will to enjoy it. Day and night the 
race goes on, with as little intermission of repose 
as nature absolutely requires, and the knowledge 
that the holiday is a short one, and that it is to 
be followed by the enforced, comparative quiet 
of Lent, enables most people to go through an 
amount of fatigue, of which, were the season a 
longer one, they would be quite incapable. 
Ethel was young, and, moreover, she was strong. 
At all events, she was indefatigable, and night 
after night, and day after day, she dressed and 
danced and flirted; flitting, under Madame 
p'Neil^s ever willing chaperonage, from one gay 

G 2 
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gatheriDg to another^ till she was fairly exhausted^ 
both in mind and body^ and till her head was 
nearly, if not entirely, turned by the new regime 
of admiration and flatteiy to which she was sub- 
jected. 

It was all very pleasant and delightful. Any 
young girl would have enjoyed it as keenly as 
did Ethel, and be, as she was, a little intoxicated 
by the atmosphere into which she had been so 
suddenly transplanted. It was a great and 
abrupt change. For the last eighteen months, 
ever since she was supposed to be grown up, and 
to have escaped from governesses' hands, her 
father's health had been failing, and their life 
necessarily secluded and quiet. Her home had 
been a happy one, and of it she had been the 
petted darling and absolute queen. But it had 
been retired and monotonous. Of balls and 
parties she knew little or nothing, and her ex- 
perience of gaiety and of the world's pleasures, 
had been confined to a few mild croquet parties 
and afternoon teas. 

And now they had come upon her with a rush. 
Suddenly she found herself courted, admired. 
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flattered. All at once she made the wonderful 
discovery that she was pretty, attractive, fascinat- 
ing,— at least that people found her so,— and 
told her so too, for in foreign society compli- 
ments are more volubly and openly spoken than 
at home. Daly after day she listened to sweet 
speeches, none the less sweet in her inex- 
perienced ears because they were sometimes 
foolish and extravagant. Day after day, too. 
Count O^NeiPs handsome eyes became more 
eloquent, and his manner more ardent. No 
wonder, then, that what between lover and 
admirers, and dancing and flirting, and late 
hours and providing the necessary toilettes for 
the various occasions for which they were needed, 
Ethel had but little time to think about, or 
even to see facts which were, nevertheless, clear 
as noon-day. 

To-day, for instance, she might have seen that 
her father was looking wretchedly pale and ill, 
and she might have observed that his invalid 
habits were becoming more and more confirmed ; 
that he was weaker and more languid, and in 
lower spirits than he had been a fortnight ago. 
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The kind old Baron was with him, paying his 
daily visit, which never failed now. The day 
was cold, though bright, and the Colonel was 
afraid of venturing out, but Ethel was going for 
a walk, *' to recover her roses,'^ her father said, 
with a loving anxious look at her fdce, which two 
or three successive nights of dissipation had 
robbed of its colour. 

**They are but a little faded. The fresh air 
will make them bloom again more beautiful than 
ever,'* the Baron, who never lost the opportunity 
of making a gallant speech, observed. 

Ethel laughed gaily. She was young, and 
confident enough to feel no anxiety on the 
subject. 

" I think that I will go to see Madame Delneuve 
and her daughter,'* she announced. " It is ten 
days or more since I promised to call upon them, 
and I have never gone yet. What a wretch I am 
to be sure !** 

" Poor little Christine V* said the Baron good- 
naturedly. '^Do go. Mademoiselle, by all means, 
and brighten up those two poor women a 
Uttle.*' 
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"Brighten tliem up? Do they require to 
be brightened up. Baron? I am sure that 
Christine is unhappy !^^ she exclaimed, all at 
once remembering the little episode of the other 
day. 

'* Hum V* said the Baron ; *^ to be sure she is 
unhappy, since she is not married. But we will 
remedy that, never fear. I have got my eye on 
the futur. One husband does as well as another, 
in the admirable order of Providence and of 
young ladies^ hearts, God be praised for it V he 
concluded devoutly. 

Ethel was nearly choking. But she was 
curious too. 

"Has Mademoiselle Delneuve had a — disap- 
pointment then V^ she inquired eagerly. 

" A disappointment ! To be sure, since she is 
five-and-twenty and stiU unmarried. But what 
know I of such matters ? Do young ladies make 
confidences to old sinners like me, who believe 
in nothing, not even in love? Come now. 
Mademoiselle ! Would you, under the circum- 
stances, make a father confessor of me V^ he 
inquired gaily. 
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Soon, we may be sure, Ethel had wormed it all 
out of him, — all that there was to extract. A 
commonplace little story enough. A young girl, 
and a false and fickle lover, and blighted affections 
and the old, old rigmarole of a story which is as 
ancient as the world itself. 

" In England you do not think much of these 
trifles, I am aware,'' proceeded the Baron with 
some sly malice. '^The hearts of you British 
maidens are fabricated out of some strong, tough 
material, and can, without injurious consequences, 
stand several little shocks of the sort. With you, 
besides, public opinion tolerates such things, 
while with us it does not. In France, a fiancee 
who does not in due time become a marieey is a 
marked girl. Men fight shy of her. Her mother 
finds her heavy on hands,— difficult to dispose of. 
Then misfortunes never come aloiie. Her father 
who, entre nous, was a mauvais svjet, and a per- 
petual thorn in his wife's side, selected the moment 
to die, leaving his affairs in disgraceful confusion. 
The poor creatures suffered much. Christine, 
pour comble de malheur, fell ill of what romantic 
people call a broken heart. Luckily a friend or 
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two remamed. One of them, chancing to hear 
that the doctors considered change of scene and 
climate the girl's best chance, sent her and her 
mother to Nice last year, and was so pleased with 
the experiment that he repeated it this year. As 
you see, it has succeeded perfectly. The girl is 
as strong — as well as ever. Not only that. A 
remedy for the heart disease has been found as 
well, — at least, I hope it has. In these matters 
one must never be premature. One must be 
cautious and prudent. However, I may say,'* 
concluded the old gentleman with a reflective nod, 
^'that I hope that I touch with my finger the 
right man at last.'' 

Even Colonel Mildmay laughed heartily. 

Ethel, however, still looked scornful. ^^And 
so Mademoiselle Delneuve is allowing herself to 
be consoled," she observed shortly. 

" Pooh, pooh I my dear young lady, and why 
should she not ? Ah, you see with the eyes of 
eighteen, but wait till — but I must not reveal a 
young lady's age." 

*' I know Christine's age, and when I am five- 
or six-and-twenty myself, I will hold just the 
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same opinion as I do now,'' Bttel asserted 
stoutly. 

The Baron shrugged his shoulders and laughed 
— a cynical laugh. "It all depends/' he said. 
" If the first man you happen to fall in love with 
be the right man, well and good. Marry him by 
all means, and swear that one can love but once. 
But if he is the wrong man, my dear young 
lady—'' 

But Ethel put her hands to her ears, and de- 
clared that she would not listen to him. '* I will 
not argue the question with you," she said. " As 
you say yourself, you are a sceptic, and do not 
believe in love at all, whether it be for the right 
or the wrong person. Au revoir. Baron ! Good- ^ 
bye. Papa ! I am oflF!" 

But the Baron detained her. ^^ I retract that 
sentiment if I ever expressed it," he protested. 
*^ When I hear of all the hearts which your sweet 
eyes have wounded. Miss Ethel, I am forced into 
faith in spite of myself. Only this morning a 
young man of my acquaintance — " 

But Ethel, with a laugh and a conscious 
blush, had made her escape from the room. 
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and the Barents gallant speech was interrupted 
midway. 

He did not, we may be sure, complete it for the 
Colonel's benefit. But unfinished as it was, its 
meaning was clear enough. 

*' Who is this foolish young man to whom you 
allude. Baron V^ he inquired with assumed care- 
lessness, after a moment's pause. 

*' Mon Dieu; there are shoals of them. Every- 
body admires your charming daughter. Colonel !" 

The Colonel looked delighted but deprecating. 
"She is a pretty little thing, though nothing 
so wonderful after all. Baron. Is she so 
much admired, really?'' he inquired with a proud 
smile. 

'^ Indeed, yes. I wish you could accompany 
her at least once into society, and see for your- 
self." 

" Impossible, quite impossible," said the Colo- 
nel with a short sigh ; ^^ I should not be able — I 
am not able for anything." 

*' No, of course not, not yet, but you soon will 
be," said his kind old friend consolingly. "Don't 
lose heart. Colonel! Meanwhile you have the 
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best chaperon in the world for Mademoiselle. 
Madame CVNeil is a thorough woman of the world. 
A charming person.'^ 

"Yes, but — ^I do not like to give her the 
trouble of — ^' 

^[ Bah ! my dear fellow ! It is a pleasure and 
pride, instead of a trouble — " 

^^ Besides I — ^I wish that I knew more of these 
O'NeUs/' said the Colonel uneasily. 

''The Comte is to be a millionaire one day. 
He is looked upon as ihe greatest paHi in Nice. 
His family is ancient, noble/^ and the Baron gave 
him a look which said, " and what more do you 
want V 

"Well, and how do he and Ethel get on?^' 
inquired Colonel Mildmay lightly. 

" Ask Mademoiselle. I am not going to tell 
tales out of school,^' said the Baron laughing. 
" Seriously though. Colonel, it seems to me that 
he is smitten.^' 

'' What a match-maker you are, to be sure I" 
said the Colonel with slightly contemptuous 
carelessness. But for all that he betrayed him- 
self the next moment. '' I knew some relations 
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of theirs once, and I have written, just to make 
inqairies you know, Baron. The letter may never 
reach, but it was as well to — ^^ and then, per- 
ceiving that a faint shadow of amusement was 
lurking round the comers of the Baron^s mouth, 
he broke oflf, and abruptly changed the conver- 
sation. 

Ethels visit was in vain. Madame Delneuve 
and her daughter were out. Thoughtfully, per- 
Iiaps even a little sadly, she turned homewards 
again. Christine's story, like the one which, the 
other day, her father had told her of his own first 
love, was'ringing in her ears with a melancholy 
twang. Was it true, then — was it really true 
that the world was filled with the graves of these 
lost and wasted loves? that we are constantly 
and unconsciously treading upon the faded, per- 
fiimeless, and dead flowers and leaves of what 
were once vigorous and living plants of afiec- 
tion? 

The thought pained her; she could not bear 
it; she put it away from her with a shudder. 
No such difficult matter. The world was laugh- 
ing beneath a blaze of sunshine. There were no 
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signs of sorrow or monming aronnd. Nice is 
essentially a gay place> notwithstanding the hosts 
of invalids who throng there year after year to 
die. For the most part they are invisible ; at all 
events they are overlooked and forgotten in the 
midst of the lively, busy crowd. Ethel was soon 
swallowed up in it, and as merry and as tbonght- 
less as her neighbours. She had met Madame 
CNeil by chance, and Madame CKNeil had in- 
sisted upon a stroll up and down the Promenade. 

'^ But Papa will be waiting for me,'' Ethel had 
objected, faintly it is true, so faintly that she had 
been quickly overruled. 

"It is such a lovely afternoon,*' Madame 
CNeil had said; "and you have got on such a 
pretty new dress, it would be a pity not to show 
it ; and your father — ah, the Colonel is So good, 
so kind ! he would not have you hurry back for 
his sake ; I know it well." 

It was a lovely afternoon, and she was well 
dressed, and the crisp air had fulfilled the Baron's 
prediction, and had already recalled brightness 
to her cheeks and eyes. Admiring glances were 
following her; glad smiles were greeting her. 
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Other causes, too, were contributing, perhaps, to 
the girl's deepened colour and sparkling eyes. 
Madame O'Neil was improving the rare oppor- 
tunity of a tete-h'tite, and was singing the song 
of her son, of this beloved and incomparable 
Ernest, who was everything a mother's heart 
could desire. He was a young man among a 
thousand; she who should not say it, could yet, 
not help saying it. ^* Not to speak of his pro- 
spects, certain prospects.'' And here Madame 
(yNeil paused, and giving Ethel a sidelong 
glance, ^^ A proposy" she said with a studied 
indiflFerence, '^do you know, do you happen to 
have heard what Ernest's prospects are, dear 
child ?" 

Then she smiled. Ethel was too sincere and 
her face was too honest, to be capable of a decep- 
tion. She might look, as she did on the present 
occasion, a little guilty and embarrassed, but the 
truth would out on all occasions. *^Yes, I do 
know ; I have heard," she answered bluntly, yet 
with a blush. *' But is aU they say quite true, 
Madame ? There is some doubt, some difficulty, 
is there not ?" 
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It was now Madame O'Neills turn to be dis- 
concerted by tMs frank question. " Ah, so you 
know all about it. Our affairs are at your fin- 
gers^ ends, are they V^ she said sharply and with 
an uncomfortable laugh. 

" I beg your pardon. I do not know anything, 
Madarae,^^ Ethel protested. " I have only heard 
what rumour says.^^ 

" So your father has not — *' Then she inter- 
rupted herself : " Dear child, rumour has many 
tongues. Nevertheless, it is slander to say that 
it does not often speak the truth — ^at least, paiii 
of it. In the present case, for instance — ^' 

"But I have no wish, — I do not want to in- 
trude^ to hear family secrets,'^ Ethel interrupted 
hastily. 

"And I, on the contrary, am most anxious 
that they should be no secrets from you. There 
is, in fact, another claimant to the property to 
which Ernest is heir; but his claim is founded 
upon a chimera, a lie ; it exists in the imagina- 
tion ; and it can never be put forward, since it is 
incapable of proof. Ernest is as certain of suo- 
ceeding to his grand-uncle Lord (yNeil^s wealth 
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and title as that the sun is above onr heads to- 
day. Dear chUd, you may beUeve me/' 

Ethel drew herself up. " It is nothing to me, 
Madame^ of course ; but still, for your sake, I am 
glad.'' 

Then she paused. A hasty and familiar step 
had overtaken them, and Count CVNeil was by 
her side. 
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CHAPTEE YI. 

Diffidence was not one of the young man^s 
failings, and he joined the ladies with the air of 
one who is sure of his welcome. Perhaps he was 
right. Certainly Miss Mildmay did not look 
sorry to meet him, though she laughed saucily at 
the extravagant compliments with which he 
greeted her. A laugh was, indeed, her usual 
reply to his ardent glances and sweet speeches. 
If his devotion disconcerted her now and then, it 
did not seem much to embarrass her. Madame 
CyNeil, keenly watching, felt both puzzled and 
irritated by the girl's slightly mocking, self-pos- 
sessed, yet evidently flattered and well-pleased 
demeanour. 
Life consists, however, of other things besides 
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tlie intricate mysteries of lovemaking.. Presently 
(yNeil paused in the midst of the delightful occu- 
pation of causing Ethel to laugh and to sparkle 
and to blush, and turned to his mother. 

" By the way, I had forgotten/' he exclaimed, 
'^or rather Mademoiselle had driven all other 
thoughts but those of herself out of my head. 
Mother, I have a piece of news for you. Just 
look at what by chance I saw in the liste des 
etrangers to-day. What a place this Nice is ! 
All the ends of the earth seem to meet in it.'' 

Hifi mother carelessly took the paper which he 
handed to her, and glanced at the name to which 
he was pointing. Then she suddenly stood still. 
" O'Neil P' she exclaimed breathlessly. " Ernest, 
is it — can it be he ?" 

The young man shrugged his shoulders and 
laughed. 

" On my word, it looks rather like it," he said. 
" ' M. et Mme. (yNeil, Benti&i-, Irlomde/ Why, 
it must be my uncle, of course. I declare I am 
delighted. Here we are face to face with this 
unprincipled^ ill-behaved uncle at last. And 
Madame — ^who can Madajne be? My ancient 

h2 
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and venerable grandmother. But let us trust 
that he has buried her at last^ and that this is his 
wife. Heaven knows that it is high time he had 
a wife. Then there will be children — another 
heir— and matters will become inextricably com- 
plicated.^^ And O^Neil rattled along as gaily as 
though the whole business were the best joke in 
the world. " Let us go call upon them at once. 
Mother. Hotel des Anglais. Just imagine if 
Madame O^Neil turns out to be a young and 
lovely bride,^' he concluded enthusiastically. 

But his mother viewed things from an alto- 
gether different point of view. 

" What a fa/rceur you are, Ernest !" she said 
sharply. "Can you not be serious for a single 
five minutes of your life V 

" For ten, if it did anybody any good. K it 
were to please you, my mother, I would never 
laugh again,^^ he assured her dramatically. 

Madame O^Neil was serious enough at all 
events. It was evident that the intelligence 
which her son had brought her was a shock, and 
a very severe one. She was even overcome— p 
pale and disturbed and strangely altered all at 
once. 
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^'No, it is his mother/' she said. "Your 
uncle will hardly have married. K he had, I 
should doubtless have heard of the event. Well, 
let them come, and go too,'' she added angrily. 
"Nice is a small place, hardly large enough to 
hold us both, I fancy." 

CNeil was subdued and grave now. His 
mother's displeasure seemed, in spite of himself, 
to influence him. Perhaps he saw surprise in 
Ethel's eyes, for the young girl was amazed at 
the sudden emotion which this usually cold, 
impassive woman was betraying, and she was 
looking on at the painful little scene with won- 
dering curiosity. 

" Come," he said, drawing her away ; " we will 
leave my mother alone for a little. She is pained 
and worried. She will sit and rest herself — ^will 
you not, dear mother ? — till we return." 

The answer was taken for granted, and the 
young people walked on, Ethel nothing loth to 
cease intrusion upon her friends' concerns. So 
soon as they were out of hearing, O'Neil seemed 
to feel it incumbent on him to offer some expla- 
nation. Not a very lucid one, however, did he 
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give. Indeed he began by a slightly impatient 
observation to the efiFect that '^ dirty linen ought 
to be washed in private,^* and that to him these 
family differences and disputes were the most 
wearisome things in the world. Why fate should 
have burdened him with a scelerat of an uncle 
was more than he could in the least understand, 
he protested with a comical mixture of pathos 
and irritation which made Ethel laugh in spite of 
herself. 

'^But is he a real scelerat ?'' she inquired, 
somewhat awe-struck, in spite of her gaiety. 

"Yes, a thorough one,^^ O^Neil assured her, 
waxing warm. '^He is a slanderer, a robber, an 
insulter of my mother^ s — '^ 

" Oh, Count O^Neil, what dreadful things you 
are saying V' 

" Forgive me ; I was forgetting myself. These 
revolting subjects are not fit for your ears. For- 
give me,^' he repeated, looking eloquently into 
her eyes. " Let us talk of something else. My 
mother^s quarrels are, of course, mine; but I 
protest that I wish she had no quarrels. I don't 
think any amount of wealth is worth being com- 
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pelled to detest one's relations for. I wish the 
old imbecile and all his money-bags had never 
been, or were at the bottom of the sea. My own 
inclination would lead me to prefer peace and 
amity, and a modest sufficiency, and— 7but, of 
course, were* I to marry, it would be different,'' 
he said, suddenly altering his tone. " Were I to 
marry, I would desire to possess the wealth of 
Croesus, that I might have the pleasure of offer- 
ing it to my wife." 

A sentiment which effectually diverted the 
course of the conversation from the family dif- 
ferences of the O'Neils. They were young and 
happy, and they were playing at being in love, 
and life was before them, — a bright, intermi- 
nable vista of pleasant things to come. 

Presently they had found seats, and had for- 
gotten all about Madame (yNeil, who, poor lady! 
was left to solitary and disturbed meditations a 
little way off; and they contemplated the blue 
sea, and they felt sentimental and spoony, and 
they spoke in subdued tones, and in short, they 
looked and behaved themselves remarkably like 
a pair of lovers. 
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Everything, however, has an ^id. The inter- 
mption to tliiB, no doobt, delightful Uie^tHe 
came but too quickly, — a very abmpt, and by 
no means a pleasant one. A great Newfound- 
land dog, fresh from his bath, suddenly bounded 
into EthePs close proximity, shakmg violently, 
and to the great ruin of her tender 'toilette,' 
his immense, shaggy body, and in the most 
friendly manner, proceeding to lay his big, 
wet paws upon her knees. Needless to say 
that considerable excitement ensued. Miss 
Mildmay was frightened, but that was a lesser 
evil. Her pretty new dress was ruined; at 
least, she thought that it was, seeing which, 
Ethel for a moment nearly lost her temper. 
As to O'Neil, he quite lost his. In an instant 
he was on his feet, breathing fire and ven- 
geance, his smart cane raised to inflict sum- 
mary vengeance upon the offender. But his arm 
was caught in the very act, and before the blow 

feu: 

" Don't strike him, pray ! Down, Max ! 
Don't stirike him, sir!" the owner of the dog, 
who had been, unnoticed by the youug people. 
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sitting for the last few minutes on the same 
bench with them^ called out in English. 

But O^Neil was excited and angry; and, 
shaking his arm free, the cane went up again. 
"The brute must be taught manners/^ he ex- 
claimed. " He shall not terrify a lady another 
time/^ 

*'Yes, he shall be taught manners, but not 
by you,'' said the stranger, again interposing to 
save Uie dog; but he did so by receiving the 
blow on his own arm. The next instant he had 
wrested the cane out of (yNeil's hands. 

^' Down, Max ! Behave yourself V^ he said, 
as the dog, who had been cowering beneath 
the expected punishment, jumped up on him 
with gleeful and aSectionate demonstrations. 
" There, be off ! Get out of the way of any 
more blows V he added half laughing, a com- 
mand which the sagacious animal obeyed with 
an intelligent wag of his tail. 

Then the stranger presented O'Neil with his 
cane again, but he looked at and spoke to Ethel. 
''I am sorry for my dog's misbehaviour," he 
said politely. ''I hope he did not frighten 
you?" 
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" The fright is nothing ; but he has spoilt my 
dress,^' she replied a little sharply. But she 
was ashamed of herself the next minute. ''It 
does not signify,'^ she added more sweetly, 
"and — and — I am sorry — I hope that you are 
not hurt V she went on, apologetic in her turn, 
and feeling suddenly ashamed of the foolish fuss 
about nothing, and of O^NeiFs passion and rude- 
ness. 

" Hurt ! Oh dear ! not at all."' And 
O^Neil, cool again now, though chafing under 
the degradation of having been taken unawares 
and deprived of his cane, muttered something 
to the effect that he had meant to strike the 
dog, but that if any satisfaction were required — 

'' Oh V^ deprecated Ethel in an agonized tone. 
" Pray say no more about it ! It does not 
matter in the least! It was all my fault!'* 
And her face was ludicrous in its extreme 
dismay. 

The stranger laughed. "Do not alarm your- 
self,*' he said, " I am not of a bloodthirsty dis- 
position, and your friend's explanation is quite 
sufficient. Here is my card, sir, however, in 
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ease you wish to hear any more of either me or 
my dog. Perhaps you would like to summon 
us for — for injury to a lady's dress/' he said, 
looking at Ethel again. " I hope that it is not 
really seriously injured/' he added anxiously, 
with a glance at the pretty dress. 

'' Oh no ! it is nothing," Ethel assured him 
with one of her beaming snailes. And then the 
stranger whistled to his dog, lifted his hat, and 
wished them both '' Good morning." 

When he was fairly gone, Ethel and O'Neil 
looked at one another a little foolishly. After 
all it had been rather an absurd little episode ; 
and now, in the light of calm reflection, it wore 
the aspect of a storm in a teakettle. What had 
it been all abont ? About a few stains upon a 
silk dress which were even now almost faded, 
and which would not, it appeared, inflict per- 
manent injury. 

" He must think us a pair of fools," Miss 
Mildmay observed half crossly, half disconso- 
lately, breaking the silence first. A remark in 
which O'Neil agreed too fully to be able to 
contradict. 
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But all disagreeable misgivings were cut short 
in an instant. The next moment Ethel believed 
that her companion had suddenly parted with 
his senses. He sank back on the bench^ clasp- 
ing his forehead wildly, and looking as if he had 
been shot. 

'' My goodness ! What is the matter ? What 
has happened ?^^ Ethel cried in great alarm. 

O'Neil was blankly gazing at the card which 
had just been given him, and now he handed it 
to her in silence. She could hardly believe her 
eyes. On it were written the magical words, — 

"Mk. O'Neil, 

Hotel des Anglais/' 

Needless to say, after this discovery, Ethel^s one 
anxiety was to rid her friends of the ghie of her 
company, as much, too, for her own sake as for 
theirs. The day had been an eventful one, and 
she wanted to be alone, and. to think over it all. 
For the first time in her life it had brought 
her face to face with that, to youth, delightful 
episode, a stirring, thrilling mystery. These 
O'Neils were,^ one and all of them, a mystery. 
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Madame O^Neil's sudden and angry emotion was 
mysterious. Her son^s guarded reticence on the 
subject of the family quarrel was mysterious. 
And, crowning mystery of aU, was this hand- 
some, well-bred uncle, whom such an odd chance 
had, for the first time to-day, brought across 
his unknown nephew^s path. In short, Miss 
Mildmay felt as though a new and thrilling page 
of life were being opened to her amazed eyes ; 
and as these new and thrilling pages are likely 
to make us forget such commonplace facts as 
hours, it is not astonishing that she was a little 
late for dinner that evening. So entirely, 
indeed, had recent events put such sublunary 
matters out of her mind, that, long after she 
had been left by her friends at the gate of the 
Yilla Balbi, she remained wandering about the 
picturesque, uncared garden, in a sort of dream- 
mood, rehearsing in her mind all that she had 
been seeing and hearing, her brain busy invent- 
ing theories and explanations, and so absorbed 
that she was oblivious of the passing away of 
time. 

Such an evening as it was ! An ideal evening 
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even amongst the beantdfnl erenings of Nice. 
The air crwp and clear. The earth sweetly 
smelling of lowly, nnseen yiolets; of orange 
and lemon groves ; of a wfld profusion of aro- 
matic shrubs and plants; of the fast-coming 
spring, which was all but ready to burst into 
life, and with its magic touch to convert it into 
a garden of Paradise. And the sky ! Such a 
pale, tender sky ! Such graceful clouds tinged 
with a hundred shades I Such a blinding flood 
of orange light fading in the west into delicate 
pinks and greens and violets, such as are both 
the delight and despair of an artistes eye. And 
the big, bright stars one by one taking its 
appointed place, and sparkling like a diamond 
iu a bed of wonderful colour. And then the 
glistening, unruffled sea, and the purple moun- 
taina« and distant peaks of crimsoned snow, point- 
ing like fingers from earth to heaven ! Ah ! 
(h^dse are things which we cannot describe but 
only fti4) and befi>ro which one bows down^ con- 
foandi^ OT^whdmed, and enchanted all at 

Klh^ for 011^ felt »Mi»^,hiiig of all this. By 
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degrees and insensibly, the excited dreams of the 
last few weeks, the anxious rivalries, the petty 
triumphs, the gratified vanities, even the all- 
absorbing O^Neil mystery faded from her mind, 
and a sadden feeling of disgust and self-reproach 
came to her. How changed she seemed to have 
become ! how self-engrossed and silly, and 
unkind and neglectful ! Unkind and neglect- 
ful to her own father, too ! Forgetful of . his 
wishes, impatient of his company, unsym- 
pathizing with his sufierings. Ah ! nature was 
preaching to her, then, as it often does to all 
of us, a more eloquent sermon than words, — 
and with her serene and thrilling beauties was 
whispering a heart-lesson, to which it was im- 
possible to turn a deaf and careless ear. 

One little simple lesson she whispered to 
Ethel just then. The sun had disappeared ; the 
sky was deepening with the coming night. 
Dinner must be waiting, and for dinner, her 
father. From the sublime to the ridiculous ! 
Ethel herself actually became conscious of an 
appetite, and hurried towards the house with a 
sudden eagerness. On the terrace she met the 
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servant starting in search for her. It was very 
late. The Colonel was uneasy^ and had ordered 
him to go and make inqairies at Madame 
CNeil's house. 

Ashamed and confused^ Ethel hastened to the 
drawing-room ; bat when she opened the door^ 
her protestations and excuses died away on her 
lips. 

A big dog^ which had been lying on the rug^ 
jumped up with a Mendly^ familiar bark^ at the 
sound of which^ a gentleman^ seated near her 
father's sofa, rose suddenly; and seeing her, 
stared at her blankly. Ethel gave him his 
change, and stared too. But she was not so 
astonished as he was. The dog was Max, and 
the gentleman was Max's master. 

Colonel Mildmay introduced her. ''This is 
Ethel,'' he said shortly, but with a glance and 
smile which told who Ethel was. 

And then they shook hands, and Mr. O'Neil 
told her that he was very glad to see her 
"again,'* he said meaningly. ''But are you 
really Miss Mildmay ?" he inquired, looking 
at her with an incredulous smile. 
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"Yes, I really am myself,'^ she answered 
laughing. 

It took a few minutes to elucidate matters, and 
to satisfy Colonel Mildmay's curiosity. Mr. 
O'Neil related the history of the famous encoun- 
ter ; dispatched it quickly, and rather carelessly 
Ethel noticed with a slight sense of mortification, 
as though it were a small business, already half 
forgotteil. The only matter which seemed to 
have left any impression on his mind was the 
damage done to the dress. 

'^ How are the stains ? '^ he inquired. ^^ I as- 
sure you, Miss Mildmay, that though I saved 
Max from your — your friend^s vengeance, I gave 
him a great lecture myself. Look at him. He 
is quite well aware that he behaved very badly, 
and has promised never to do it again. Won't 
you forgive him this time, before I turn him out 
of the room, for he knows very well that he has 
no business to be in a lad/s drawing-room with- 
out her leave ? '' 

^' Oh, he may remain. Please let him remain. 
Of course I have forgiven him, long ago,'' 
Ethel protested. And to prove that her for- 

VOL. I. 1 
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giveness was sincere, she knelt down by the dog 
and put her arm round his neck, and pinched his 
jetty ears with her small white hand. They 
made a pretty picture, the girl and the dog, and 
luckily Ethel was quite unconscious that her 
father and Mr. O^Neil were both contemplating 
it with smiling, well-pleased eyes. Her thoughts 
were otherwise engaged. 

" By the way, you did not know your nephew 
just now, Mr. O^Neil,'' she said, suddenly looking 
up at him. '^ What an odd chance it wag that 
made you meet him ! " 

*' My nephew, who — pray whom do you mean?*' 
Mr. O'Neil inquired, looking mystified. 

*' Count O'Neil, to be sure. Your nephew.*' 

*' Is it possible. Do you mean to say — He is 
not my nephew, though,'* he added quickly. 

*' Not your nephew ! '* 

'* Do you mean to say that it was really he.'* 
proceeded Mr. O'Neil, without heeding her. 
*' Well, it is an odd chance, certainly.'* 

Then he laughed. ''And to think that we 
might actually have fought a duel, and about you. 
Miss Mildmay — about your dress. You know 
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that you were greatly alarmed and afraid that we 
really did mean to fight, were you not ? '' 

" Count CyNeil was quite ready, I am sure/' 
Ethel replied, flushing up angrily beneath his 
raillery. 

But at this, not only Mr. O'Neil but her father 
laughed too, '^ Conie, come, you silly child. Let 
us hope that he is not such a fool,'' Colonel 
MUdmay said, patting her fair head as she still 
knelt on the floor. 

And then, luckily for Ethel's dignity, dinner 
was announced, and no more was said about the 
duel. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

^^O'Nkil has kindly consented to stay for 
dinner^ Ethel/' Colonel Mildmay told his daugh- 
ter ; and there was nothing left for Miss Mild- 
may to do but to accept Mr. O'Neills proffered 
arm, and to aUow herself to be led into the dining- 
room, 

It was an uncomfortable meal, at least Ethel 
found it so ; and in a party of three, it is difficult 
for one to be ill at ease, without making the two 
others feel ill at ease too. 

It must be confessed that Ethel did not do the 
honours of her father's table particularly well 
that evening. She was silent, constrained, stiff, 
ungracious even. All her guest's efforts could 
hardly win a smile from her. He tried to amuse 
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her, but failed ; he tried to interest her, but was 
repulsed. She would not for a single instant 
allow herself to forget that Count O'Neil had 
called him ' a villain/ and that for some myste- 
rious reason or other he was the natural enemy 
of her friends. 

So Mr. O^Neil gave it up at last, and devoted 
himself to her father ; Ethel was thankful when 
the meal was over and she was at liberty to make 
her escape, and to puzzle out her perplexities, 
and to indulge her meditations in solitude. Not 
another word had been dropped about Count 
CNeil all through dinner. Whether through 
accident or design, the conversation had been 
confined to general subjects, and not a single 
allusion to family affairs made. Mr. O'Neil had 
talked of his mother, and Ethel had been made 
aware that she was travelling with him. But no 
other member of this strange family had been 
mentioned, and Ethel's curiosity was keener and 
more at a loss than ever. 

And keener and keener it was destined to 
grow. The fact was that the girl was rather to 
be pitied that evening, and fate treated her with 
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some unkindness. It was one of the very few 
evenings upon which she was not going out; 
there being no great temptation contrariwise, 
she had made up her mind to be a dutiful daugh- 
ter, and to devote it to her father. She had 
been quite looking forward to it, and had meant 
to make it a pleasant evening for him — as in- 
deed, she knew very well that she could — to read 
to him, to talk to him, to play chess with him, to 
sing to him— anything, everything ; in short to 
have one of the old dull, happy, tete-a^tSte even- 
ings again. 

But " Man proposes and God disposes.'* Here 
were all her loving anticipations put at nought, 
and her dutiful services dispensed with. Of all 
evenings it was the most unfortunate one she 
could have chosen for her little piece of self-sa- 
crifice, if sacrifice it was. Hour after hour went 
by, and Ethel was left alone in the drawing- 
room, while her father and his firiend remained 
over their wine and cofiee in the dining-room. 

It was certainly provoking. The clock struck 
eight and half-past eight, and nine and half-past 
nine — even ten, and still, though Ethel had sent 
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to remind them that tea was ready, they never 
came. She heard the subdued sounds of their 
voices through the closed doors, scarcely paus- 
ing for an instant, but that was all ; and the re- 
flection that most probably the conversation re- 
lated to the very subject on which of all others 
she was burning to be enlightened, and that the 
famous mystery was in all likelihood under dis- 
cussion, did not, we may be sure, tend to lessen 
her sense of exasperation and aggravation. 

At last, at ten o'clock, her patience fairly worn 
out, she made up her mind that she would wait 
no longer, but go to bed, and at that very mo- 
ment the door was opened, and the two gentle- 
men made their appearance. 

Mr. O'Neil had only come to say good night. 
'^ I am afraid that I have tired your father out. 
Miss Mildmay,'' he said shaking hands. ^^ The 
time went so quickly that I had no notion that it 
was so late.'' And then he told her that he must 
run away. ^^ My mother is old and fanciful, and 
will imagine all sorts of misfortunes if I am 
late." 

'^ We will call upon Mrs. CKNeil to-morrow," 
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Colonel Mildmay said ; ^^ at what hour shall we 
be likely to find her? Two or half-past I 
suppose ? '' 

" At any hour that suits you, my mother will 
be very glad to make your acquaintance/^ he 
said to Ethel. 

But Miss Mildmay's principles would not 
allow her to give anything but a short reply 
to this. Her father had, by his eagerness, to 
make up for her frigidity. 

^* We will certainly call to-morrow. I am most 
anxious that Ethel should know Mrs. O^Neil,^^ he 
said warmly, and giving his daughter a surprised, 
almost displeased look. And then Mr. (VNeil * 
said good night and departed. 

'^ Well, Papa?'' inquired Ethel so soon as the 
door had closed behind him. 

'^ Well dear ? '' and he lay back on the sofa and 
closed his eyes, which was more than mortal 
forbearance could stand. 

"Oh, but. Papa, please tell me,'' Ethel en- 
treated, coming over and kneeling down by his 
side. 

" Tell you what, love ? Oh, about O'Neil. It 
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is odd, is it not how things turn out ? I believe 
that you know that I wrote to his mother about 
a fortnight or three weeks ago. I wrote to their 
Irish address, but the letter was sent to them to 
Mentone, where they had been within an hour or 
two of us for the last six weeks. Now they have 
come to stay at Nice for a little, and Mr. (yNeil 
very kindly brought me the answer to my letter 
himself to-day.'' 

And — " inquired Ethel as he paused. 
And I am very glad that you should know 
them, dear. They are the oldest friends I have,'' 
replied the uncommunicative Colonel. 

^' But how can I know them on account of the 
other O'Neils, Papa, since they are not friends ? " 

^' Oh," and Colonel Mildmay was silent ; then 
he said, ^^ It is unpleasant and rather awkward, 
certainly, but these things will happen, and they 
must be made the best of. I do not wish you to 
be guilty of any rudeness, Ethel. There are two 
ways of doing everything, and a clever girl like 
you will always select the right way. By de- 
grees, and with a little tact, you can manage to see 
less of Madame O'Neil without mortally aflfront- 
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ing her ; can you not, love ? In fact, I may as 
well tell you at once that the acquaintance is not 
a peculiarly desirable one, and the sooner it is 
dropped the better/' 

Ethel jumped to her feet flushing crimson. 
'Til do nothing of the sort,'' she exclaimed 
vehemently. ^'I am not going to give up my 
friends for the sake of — at the first slanderous 
word which that horrid Mr. O'Neil chooses to 
say of them. Papa, what a shame ! Surely you 
could not expect me to do such a mean, un- 
kind thing?" 

''Ethel!" And Colonel Mildmay rose too, 
and looked at her in amazement. For the first 
time in their lives, father and daughter stood 
confronting one another, angry and excited. It 
was a painful and not easily-to-be-forgotten mo- 
ment. Colonel Mildmay was the first to recover 
himself. 

" I am sorry that I was so abrupt," he said ; " it 
is unfortunate, but — ^but after all you cannot care 
so very much, dear," he added with a half smile, 
" You know Madame O'Neil barely three weeks, 
the friendship cannot be so very close." 
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*^It is not Madame O'Neil only/^ began Ethel 
impetuously, and then she checked herself. 

But her father heard the words, and looked 
very grave all at once. '^ It is unfortunate,^' he 
repeated after a little pause, and with one of his 
frequent, weary sighs, '^very unfortunate. I 
have been much to blame. But a mistake must 
be repaired and not increased. Ethel, in this 
instance you must — ^you will trust in me and obey 
me.'* He spoke very quietly, and in an almost 
exhausted voice, but in a tone of decision and 
sharpness such as his daughter had never heard 
before, and which, unfortunately, angered her 
more than it impressed her. 

^^I will not do a mean or disloyal thing to 
please anybody,^' she said passionately. ^^Ma- 
dame O'Neil and her son are my friends ! I like 
them/ Why should I not like them V she de- 
manded tremulously. 

But Colonel Mildmay's temper was fairly 
roused now. "It ought to be enough to you 
to know that I do not choose you to like them,'' 
he said, "and in your present state of mind, it is 
useless giving you reasons. To-morrow we will 
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talk about it. To-niglit I am both too ill and 
tired to say another word." 

In spite of herself, Ethel was subdued by this, 
and by her father's unusually haggard and worn 
face. The staring signs of disease and pain are 
a sort of last appeal, a rock against which the 
waves of human passions and interests beat and 
storm in vain, and Ethel blind as she was and 
wished to be, could not but see something at least 
of these signs now. And so she checked the 
quick words which were but too ready to 
come, and was silent. But that was all. She 
was neither convinced, nor softened, nor remorse- 
ful, nor penitent. She was angry stUl, and on 
pins and needles of irritation and aggravation, 
and of defeated, long enduring curiosity, for 
after all she found herself now to be just as 
much in the dark as ever ; and owing to her own 
want of temper, the wished-for explanation was 
again deferred. There was nothing to be done, 
however. The moment of grace had gone by. 
The opportunity for a contrite word or look, and 
for a reconciliation, had been allowed to pass. 
Her father had already left her with a cold. 
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constrained '^good-night/' such as never in 
their lives before had passed between them^ 
and she found herself alone in the big^ silent 
room, with a dull, sickening pain at her heart of 
which this was her first, and not easily-forgotten 
experience. 

But youth is youth, and in spite of everything, 
it generally manages to sleep. In spite of re- 
morse and bewilderment, and anxiety and ex- 
citement, Ethel, after a few hours' restless tossing 
and unhappiness, slept to awake to a bright 
exhilarating burst of sunshine, and to see the 
aspect of things in general from a more placid 
and less melodramatic point of view. Sleep is 
one of our kindest friends. His gentle touch 
works many a miracle of change of heart and 
feeUng between night and morning, and the 
mortal over whom it still holds an influence 
cannot be utterly miserable. 

Ethel slept soundly, and it was her maid's 
voice which awoke her. '^ A letter. Miss," the 
smart English voice was saying, '^ and it is nine 
o'clock. The Colonel will be wanting his breaks 
fast immediately." 
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Nine o'clock ! and Ethel was generally up at 
seven. In an instant she was out of bed and 
huiTying over her toilette, while the letter lay on 
the table unthought of. It was not till the last 
moment, when she was leaving her room, that 
she remembered it, and it was on the stairs, 
on her way to her father's room, that she read it. 
It was from Madame CNeil, and covered four 
pages, yet it only contained a request that Ethel 
should come to see her that morning. She was 
not'well, it said, and could not venture out her- 
self. The day was long and dull, and her young 
friend was kind and amiable, and would help her 
to pass an hour ! This was the pith of the letter, 
but there were many professions of affection, and 
nice, well-turned compliments and sweet things, 
such as Frenchwomen know so well how to write, 
in it besides. Ethel skimmed it all through 
hastily, and then thrust it into her pocket as she 
knocked at her father's door for leave to enter. 
Twenty-four hours ago she would have shown it 
to him, or told him about it as a matter of course, 
but now, instinctively, she concealed it from him. 

And some similar instinct prevented her from 
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mentioning the name of O'Neil during break- 
fast. Perhaps she was waiting for her father to 
begin or he for her. At all events neither did, 
in fact, begin ; and by mutual consent, last night's 
quarrel was never even alluded to. It was in the 
Colonel's room that they breakfasted. By de- 
grees he was falling into invalid habits, and often 
Ethel was sent for, as he was. unable to come 
downstairs. However, this morning he did not 
complain, but, on the contrary, seemed cheer- 
ful and well. They talked of a hundred things. 
They laughed and jested. Apparently all was 
right between them again. The Colonel's spirits 
were generally best in the morning, and if the 
truth were to be known, neither he nor his 
daughter was more anxious than the other 
to avoid any subject which might disturb 
them. 

It was not till breakfast was quite over, and 
that she was leaving him, that the word was at 
last said which, with a sort of feverish expecta- 
tion, she had been waiting for. ^^ Order the 
ccffriage at two o'clock to-day, love, and make 
yourself pretty and smart," her father called after 
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her. " Eemember we are to go to see old Mrs. 
O'Neil/' 

And Ethel answered ^^ Yes V* and went her 
way with a downcast, thoughtful look. Pre- 
sently she paused upon the staircase, standing 
quite still. The sun was pouring down through 
the glass dome of the Villa upon her wavy fair 
hair, turning it all into a bright gold. She was 
so quiet that she might have been a statue, 
though her heart was beating fast, and her brain 
was busy at work. The girl was making a 
choice, such as now and then we all make as we 
journey on through Kfe, — a choice between the 
safe old beaten track to which we are accustomed, 
and of which we are growing a little tired, and 
the new and dangerous one, which at least has 
the charm of being unfamiliar. A choice be- 
tween old friends and habits, and new ones; 
between — though this we do not admit even 
to ourselves — ^right and wrong. Ethel was 
debating whether she would go back to her 
father and hear Madame O^Neil^s story from him, 
or go to Madame O^Neil and hear it from her- 
self. 
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Trivial causes are frequently the causes of 
great events. A Kttle bunch of flowers was the 
straw in the balance of the girPs decision. They 
were faded and perfumeless, but what did that 
matter ! When they had been given, they had 
probably been but lightly valued, to judge from 
the careless fashion in which they had been 
stuffed into her pocket, EtheVs receptacle for 
many queer odds and ends. But all this was 
nothing. (yNeil had given them to her, accom- 
panying them, probably, by one of his ardent 
compliments, which had most likely been re- 
warded by a mocking laugh at the time. But 
all this signified nothing. By chance, the flowers 
were drawn out from the pocket now, with 
Madame O^Neil's letter, which the girl wished to 
look over again, and, withered as they were, they 
must have spoken an eloquent and mischievous 
language of their own. At all events they made 
up her mind for her, and in ten minutes she was 
dressed and on her way to Madame O'Neills 
house, and in another ten or fifteen, she found 
heroelf tete-a-tete with that lady in the tiny draw- 
ing-room of her pleasant little appartement, 
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Madame O^Neil, it is true, occasionally wrote 
long-winded and ornate letters, but her speech 
was generally direct and plain spoken enough. 
This morning, at all events, she went to the point 
at once. " So Arthur CVNeil spent the evening 
at the Villa,^^ she remarked after the customary 
embrace, and seating Ethel in a delightful easy- 
chair right opposite to her. ''Do tell me all 
about him, dear child. I am dying of impatience 
to know.^^ 

Ethel was taken aback. '' How do you know 
that he spent the evening with us, Madame V 
she inquired, opening her frank eyes wide. 

" Mon BieUb ! one knows everything at Nice. 
All the houses, are provided with invisible glasses 
which reflect the doings of their inhabitants for 
the benefit of the outside world. What does it 
signify how I know, if I know ? And what do 
you think of him ? How do you like him V she 
went on. '' It is years since I have seen him V 

'' He is good-looking and gentlemanlike. I 
don^t care much about him,^^ Ethel answered in 
short, indifferent tones, and leaning back in 
her chair. 
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Madame CNeil laughed, feeling that she had 
come across a rather tough bit of British nation- 
ality. But it was by no means too tough for her 
digestion. She had been in a hurry and had 
vranted to save time; but if her young friend 
needed a little coaxing, by all means she must 
have it. So she said, changing her tone, and 
drawing her chair closer to that of the young 
girl, '' Come, dear child, you are provoked and 
put out, I know, at what you imagine to have 
been a prying into, an intrusion upon your 
domestic privacy. But you are mistaken. To me 
nothing is more intolerably wearisome than the 
petty annals of my neighbours^ affairs. My own 
are more than sufficiently interesting and absorb- 
ing. It was by the merest chance — ^your cook, I 
believe, who met mine at market, or some equally 
trivial accident — that I heard that my brother- 
in-law dined with your father last night. Having 
heard it, however, I confess that I am curious to 
know your impressions of him; curious and a 
little anxious too, dear Ethel,^^ she said with a 
deprecating sort of smile, " since, it may be that 
you will have to choose between him and me, — 

K 2 
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betwee.n him and us, rather,*^ with a meaning 
emphasis upon the little word. ^^ There is a 
quarrel between us, as you know, and somehow 
I hardly think that Arthur O'Neil will be very 
well pleased to discover that you are — ^almost as 
a child to me, and — ^I hope I may say it, — that 
you like me/^ 

A speech which, spoken as it was with an un- 
usual sweetness and softness, mollified Ethel at 
once. 

"J beg your pardon, Madame, I was cross just 
now I know,^^ she said impetuously, "but I 
was worried and tormented. Mr. O'Neills plea- 
sure — ^what he hkes, or what he does not like — 
is nothing to me, ^^ and she flushed and 
sparkled. 

Madame O^Neil looked at her attentively. 
Then she said with a quiet smile, " So Arthur has 
told you the story, has he? Ris side of it I 
mean, of course. Truly, he does not let the 
grass grow beneath his feet.^^ 

^' He has told me no story. Papa knows it, I 
believe ; but I know nothing. Madame, I have 
come to you to hear it. Will you tell me V and 
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fithel spoke breathlessly, and looked pleading 
and excited. 

^^ You are a noble girl/^ said Madame (y Neil, 
i?ntli an admiring glance, ''and I wisb that I 
were not the only one to hear you and see you 
BOW. Yes, I will tell you, since it is from me 
that you wish to hear it — since I am a friend to 
whom you prefer to come for the truth, rather 
than listen to the slanderous, cruel tales of my 
enemies. For my part, I have no desire to keep 
you in ignorance, and yet — and yet— Aoto can I 
tell you V* and her voice faltered. 

'* Madame, I can, I will believe nothing against 
you,'' and with one of the sudden impulses, which 
were her greatest charm, Ethel threw her arms 
round Madame O'Neills neck and kissed her 
warmly. ^ 

Madame O'Neil returned her embrace, and 
thanked her. It was quite a little scene. There 
were tears and emotion, and kisses and promises, 
an outburst of feminine effusion and tenderness, 
and excitement. As Madame O'Neil had said a 
moment ago, it was a pity that there were no 
witnesses to it, for Ethel's warm feelings became 
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hors and might well have enkindled other hearts 
besides her own. But it was early, and the 
Count was hardly awake yet ; rubbing his eyes 
and sipping his morning cup of coffee a couple 
of rooms off, he was quite unconscious of the 
pretty tableau which was going on in the draw- 
ing-room. Presently the two ladies had recovered 
themselves, and were calm again; and then, at 
last, Madame (yNeil began, in a voice which 
was painfully cold and constrained. 

" Twenty-four years ago circumstances, which 
I have not time now to relate, brought my sister 
Marianne and me to Ireland. We were not there 
six months before we were both married. I, into 
a position which was higher than I had a right to 
expect, she into one that was beneath her. I 
married/Bernard O'Neil, Lord O^Neil^s nephew, 
and heir to his enormous wealth. Marianne mar- 
ried the steward or bailiff or agent — ^I know not 
what they call it — of Lord O^Neil^s estates. My 
husband^s family was furious. From the day of 
my marriage they began a persecution against me 
which has never ceased, and to which their inten- 
tions, I believe, are before long to put the crown- 
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ing stroke. But fortune has been and is against 
them, and they will never succeed. For a little 
while I was happy, — my husband and I went 
abroad and travelled, and left the O^Neils to rage 
and rail . at home ; but sorrow came but too 
quickly. Bernard died suddenly of a fever, 
caught in Rome, and after a few months* mar- 
riage I found myself a widow. But though hap- 
piness was dead, hope was alive still, and I was, 
thank Heaven, able to look forward to the time 
when I should become a mother. Resolved, for 
reasons that you can guess, that my child should 
be bom in its father's country, and in the midst 
of his family, I returned to Ireland, and there I 
found my sister also expecting the same happiness 
as myself. The O'Neils would not receive me, and 
so I remained with her. Within a month or six 
weeks of one another, our children were bom. 
Hers died, but mine Kved. They were both boys, 
— Ethel, must I gOjDn ? Can you guess nothing ? 
Have you no suspicion of the cruel lie which the 
(yNeils have invented against me V 

The girl shook her head. Then a gleam of 
light darted right into her brain. " Oh, Madame, 
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I can^t understand. I do not, — oh, is it that ?'' 
she exclaimed breathless and dismayed. 

Madame O^Neil half smiled : " No wonder that 
you are horror-struck/* she said. ^' A.S to me I 
have borne the weight of calumny so long that I 
am almost accustomed to it. Yes ! it is that. It 
is that I am an impostor, an adventuress. It is 
that Ernest is not my son, but that of my sister. 
It is that instead of being Lord O^Neil^s heir, he 
is the child of Lord O'Neills steward. It means 
that his uncle, Arthur O^Neil, has done, and will 
do his best, to defraud him of his rights — ^rights 
which Ernest, in spite of them all, is well able to 
assert and protect/* 

The painful tension of self-restraint had almost 
given way, and excitement had raised Madame 
O'NeiFs voice to a pitch which made the silence 
that followed her words seem doubly still. As 
to Ethel, she was too shocked and bewildered, 
almost indeed terrified, to speak. Madame 
0*Neil waited in vain for a remark upon her 
narrative, Ethel was incapable of uttering a 
single word. 

"Lord O^Neil persists in living!** her com- 
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panion went on, after a painful and breathless 
pause. '' His life is but a burden to himself and 
to others; still he lives. At his death, which 
cannot be now long delayed, Ernest will, of 
course, take possession of his property. His 
uncle threatens much, -^ a lawsuit, — Heaven 
knows what not ; but in my opinion, and, better 
still, in the opinion of those with whom I have 
consulted, he will be able even to attempt but 
little.^' 

''What a shame! how cruel! what a pity!^^ 
Ethel exclaimed, recovering her breath at last. 
" Oh, Madame CKNeil, it is not true, — of course 
it is not true V^ she said in a sudden tone of 
distress and doubt. 

'^ What is not true ? That I am an impostor, 
and that Ernest is not my son, — ^what a strange 
question to make to me V^ and Madame O^Neil 
tried to laugh. 

" I beg your pardon, — ^I beg your pardon a 
hundred times ; of course I did not mean that, — 
I meant — oh, how terrible it all is V' she said, 
clasping her hands with a quick painful gesture. 
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and looking quite white and dazed. ''And to 
think that Papa — ^' 

"Ah! so the Colonel is. on the other side/' 
observed Madame O'Neil, as Ethel paused ab- 
ruptly. "Arthur O'Neil has convinced him of 
my wickedness, h?is he V and she looked at the 
young girl closely. 

Ethel winced. "Mr. O'Neil and his mother 
are old friends of Papa's, I believe/' she faltered, 
half crying. 

" His mother ! ah, a charming old lady," said 
Madame O'Neil, with a thoughtful uncomfortable 
smile. " I believe that she detests me twice as 
much as her son does; which is, after all, na- 
tural," she added laughing. " The crime of 
marrying a son against a mother's wish is, be- 
yond a doubt, one of the unforgiveable sins." 

" But why ?" began Ethel, and then she 
stopped, feeling that in such a moment curiosity 
was indiscreet. " It is terrible," she repeated, 
drawing a long breath. It was all that she could 
say. And, indeed, the future was looming before 
her, dark, involved, complicated, strown with 
diflBculties without end or escape. 
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Madame (yNeil contemplated her disturbed 
and anxious face for a little. Then she said 
kindly, ^^ Come, at all events, you must not dis- 
tress yourself; it will be all right, take my word 
for it. I feel no fear for Ernest, why should 
you?" 

^^ It is not that exactly,^^ said Ethel hastily and 
with a blush ; ^^ I am not thinking of the future, 
but of the present/^ 

" You mean the difficulties of the moment V 
' said Madame CNeil quickly. ^' Poor child, yours 
is a difficult position, certainly ; between the two 
cross fires, as it were. But if you wish to sacri- 
fice us — ^^ 

^'No! no! no!^* protested Ethel, and her 
companion smiled, and stroked her hand. '^ Dear 
child V^ and then in a half whisper she added, 
" I wish Ernest had heard that.'' 

^' Nonsense V* said the girl very shortly. And 
she looked so distressed that Madame O'Neil was 
puzzled, and half regretted her words. " Come V' 
she said laughing, ^^I am stupid, silly, and 
bungling, as old mothers often are. We will not 
think of that vaurien of an Ernest, but of more 
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important matters. Do not distress yourself, 
dear child, you will see that things will right 
themselves. In the first place, Mrs. O'Neil, 
you may be sure, will not long remain in Nice. 
She is a confirmed oddity, if not worse /' 
and she tapped her forehead significantly. ^' It 
is in the family you know, and then her great 
age—'' 

"I wish that they would go away at 
once, to-morrow, — :to-day !'' exclaimed Ethel 
fervently. 

" Well, they will not stop long, you wiU see. I 
believe that one of her peculiarities is to fancy 
that eveiy place she is in disagrees with her 
health, poor old creature ! While they are here 
we shall probal^ly see each other a little seldomer, 
voila tout. We will naturally avoid them, and 
they us ; and tbis will render your intercourse 
with us more constrained. But it will be but for 
a little while.'' 

But, Papa !"— began Ethel. 

Ah, your father, — yes, to be sure ;" and 
Madame O'Neil looked contemplative. Then she 
shrugged her shoulders. ''Even that difliculty may 
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be solved sooner and easier than we expect/^ she 
said half aloud. But she did not explain in what 
manner^ and Ethel was spared the pang of 
guessing at her meaning. At the moment the 
clock on the mantelpiece struck. " Oh, how late 
it is V^ she cried, jumping up ; " Papa will wonder 
what has become of me.^' 

Madame O'Neil did not press her to stay. " I 
will not be guilty of causing you to be late for 
your father's dejeuner," she said smiling. " If it 
were not for that I would ask you to remain to 
share ours. But we must be cautious and pru- 
dent now, must we not?'' she added play- 
faUy. 

Ethel said "Yes," though the saying of it 
made her heart feel sore. That "yes" seemed 
somehow to be the sealing of a compact — a com- 
pact of deceit and dissimulation. 

Then she put on her hat, and Madame O'Neil 
kissed her, and they exchanged farewells. ^' Not 
farewell but ^ au revoir/" I'emarked Madame 
CNeil. " As the Baron says, there are no fare- 
wells in Nice.'' 

" Au revoiTy" repeated Ethel, and then she 
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went away, hurrying on the homeward road in 
silence — a silence so deep and absorbed that her 
maid after two or three useless eflTorts to disturb 
it gave up the attempt in despair. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

Ethel reached the Villa in good time for 
luncheon, and, either from lack of curiosity or 
on principle, her father made no inquiry as to 
where the morning had been spent. It was not 
till the meal was over and they were actually on 
the way to pay the promised visit at the H6tel 
des Anglais that Colonel Mildmay made the 
first allusion to the subject which was secretly 
embarrassing them both. 

"I may as well tell jou" he began rather 
abruptly, " what O'Neil told me last night. You 
will have to know it, of course.^^ 

'' I do know it,'' Ethel replied. 

" How V^ and her father turned round in the 
carriage sharply. 
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Ethel hesitated for half a second. But of 
course she told the truth. 

^^ Madame O'Neil told me this morning. I 
went to see her and she told me everything — 
the horrid cruel lie V^ 

" I do not consider it a lie ; and what is more, 
you will not either in a little while,^^ replied her 
father. Then after a short silence he went on, 
'^ If your acquaintance with Madame O^Neil is to 
continue, Ethel, either she or we must leave Nice.'' 

His daughter's only reply was an indignant 
flush. The short drive was over, and they had 
already reached the hotel. Mrs. O'Neil was at 
home, and they were ushered up the broad 
staircase and into the staring gaudily-furnished 
salon. It was a large room, and in it was a 
very little woman — such a trim, dainty, tiny 
woman, that for an instant Ethel forgot the 
realities of life, and imagined her to be a fairy. 
It was Mrs. O'Neil. And Mrs. O'Neil, when 
her visitors appeared at the door, ran forward 
to meet them with all the impetuosity of youth, 
and before Ethel or her father quite knew what 
was happening, she had kissed them both with. 
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considering their respective heights, an extraor- 
dinary dexterity and grace. 

It was a comic situation, bat the manoenvre 
was so rapidly executed that there was no time 
to laugh at it. 

^'I am so glad to see you/' she chirruped 
gleefully, as she took each by a hand and looked 
up at them with beaming eyes. " Why did you 
not come earlier ? It was a shame for Arthur 
to mention such a late hour. I have been long- 
ing for you all the morning, and only for you I 
would have left this horrible place long ago. 
Bless my soul! What a great girl you are!'' 
she concluded, drawing a long breath, and with 
her bright brown eyes scanning Ethel from head 
to foot. 

^'Am I?" inquired Miss Mildmay, looking 
down at the diminutive figure from the serene 
height of five feet four in her stockings, and 
smiling in spite of herself. 

" Immense, child. Immense ! Where in the 
world did you get such a tall daughter, Henry?" 

"Her mother was tall," replied the Colonel 
with a laugh and a sigh. 

VOL. I. L 
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'' Ah ! '' and Mrs. O'Neil looked thoughtful. 
'^ I don^t admire tall women,'' she said, then toss- 
ing her head and looking a little vicious. 

Ethel was laughing outright now. Evidently 
Mrs. O'Neil had no objection to oe a subject 
of hilarity, for she contemplated the young girl 
with a kind smile. 

" And you are a pretty girl too, my dear,'* she 
pursued approvingly. ''Very pretty indeed, as 
girls go nowadays. In my time it was diflTerent, 
but-^'' Then she got up on tiptoes, and some- 
how or other succeeded in getting her mouth 
close to Ethel's ear. ^^I said I did not like tall 
women, my dear, because my daughter Nora was 
short," she whispered; ^'and your father went 
and married somebody else, though to be sure 
Nora would not have him." And she looked 
into Ethel's eyes, and nodded significantly, as 
much as to say that now she knew all about it. 

Such a pretty little woman as she was I Pre- 
judiced Ethel could not help seeing it and ac- 
knowledging it. Such a delicate pink and white 
complexion ! Such soft, tender Irish eyes 1 Such 
silky snowy curls all round the small well-shaped 
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head ! And tlien sacli a perfect and suitable 
dress of rich comfortable black figured satin, 
with soft lace collar and cuffs, and a cap to match 
with a steady yet faintly coquettish bow of warm 
bright ribbon. In fact it was perfect; a perfect 
picture of serene and joyous old age. 

Afber this confidential communication they sat 
down, and Mrs. CNeil heaved a sigh of relief. 

'^ It cranes my neck to look up at you," she 
remarked, ''but on chairs we are all pretty much 
of an equality, and can talk at our ease. Well, 
Henry, and how are you ? What have you been 
doing, and how have you been ever since ?" 

''I have not been doing much good, as you 
may see, Mrs. (VNeil," said Colonel Mildmay 
with a sad little laugh. 

" Ah, well V and her kind eyes surveyed him 
anxiously. '' Nonsense, child ! You must keep 
a heart, whatever you do. Never fear but that 
you will get well enough once the summer comes 
and you are home again. Talk of climate in- 
deed! To my mind, the climate of Ireland is 
as good as any other. You will just come over 
and pay us a visit this year, and we will see 
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what wonders the Atlantic breezes will do for 
you!'' 

"Blow me off the face of the earth alto- 
gether, I am afraid,'' replied Colonel Mildmay 
smiling. 

"Not at all. Why, they are like a baby's 
breath in comparison to the cutting winds to 
which we are exposed in these parts. It is my 
firm belief that the doctors are tired of us and 
want to get rid of us when they send us to fo- 
reign countries; all except Dr. O'Toole, who is 
the only sensible and honest man of the profes- 
sion I know. If I had minded him I'd be at 
home now in a comfortable house, well warmed 
with bright turf fires and with good wholesome 
food, instead of gadding about the world in 
search of a climate, and getting my death of 
cold from draughts and ill-aired beds. They 
call this the best hotel and the best room in 
the hotel, and I give you my word that through 
every window there blows a hurricane." And 
she shuddered and held up her hands. 

"I thought the room felt very comfortable," 
observed Ethel with a half groan, the truth being 
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that, owing to a hot sun and a lighted stove, 
it was almost unbearably warm. 

''Too comfortable for you, I am afraid,^' said 
a voice behind her. *^You find it too warm, 
don't you V And turning round she found 
herself being shaken hands with by Mr. 
(VNeil. 

" Ah, my dear, young ears and eyes and teeth 
and bones never feel anything. How old are 
you, child?'' she demanded abruptly. 

" Nineteen and a quarter, about," replied 
Ethel gaily. '*I was counting it all up this 
morning." 

'' My goodness, is it possible? Why I thought 
you were a baby, and you turn out to be a young 
woman. Bless me, Henry, is she as old as that ? 
How on earth did you manage ? What a hurry 
time is in to be sure I. Why I almost forget that 
you are not a boy yourself, like Arthur over there. 
But you are a good bit older than Arthur, are 
you not ?" she inquired anxiously, and putting 
on her spectacles for a close observation and 
comparison. 

There is no denying the fact. Bernard and 
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I were contemporaries/' said the Colonel laugh- 
ing. 

*' Ah, yes — that was it. And then came Nora, 
and then Ellen, who died, and then — a good 
while afterwards— Arthur. But he might as weU 
have been first as last, for the matter of that,'' 
added Mrs. CNeil disconsolately. '* He is get- 
ting as grey as a badgeivabready." 

An announcement which was receiv^ with 
much amusement. Ethel glanced at Mr. (yNeil. 
He was looking into the opposite mirror, and 
though he laughed, his countenance wore a 
slightly rueful expression. 

''Yes, indeed," pursued the old lady viva- 
ciously. '' And he will never be persuaded to 
try the simplest remedies. Ah! you may laugh^ 
but for all that it is no joke. Such a disadvan- 
tage as it is to a man — ^to a young man, to be 
grey.'' 

'^ But I am not a young man," observed Mr. 
O'Neil. 

'^ Stuff and nonsense, you are young. A man 
is young till he marries : a woman is young so 
long as she can manage to look it. And, Arthur, 
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tbougli you say that you don't intend to many, 
you know it is all moonshine. Everybody mar- 
ries sooner or later. Look at the Colonel there, 
who vowed and declared that he would never 
marry any one but Nora, and yet he changed his 
mind you see, and — '^ 

''You find the room too warm, don't you? 
Come out on the balcony, and let us leave my 
mother and your father to talk over old times 
together,*' Mr. O'Neil said hastily to Ethel at 
this point of the conversation. " They are not 
old times to her," he added, as, having no suffi- 
cient reason to refuse, she rose and approached 
the window. '' She lives in them and sometimes 
forgets that it did not all happen yesterday !" 

"Poor thing!" said Ethel with a touch of 
compassion in her voice. 

"Why 'poor thing' ?" demanded Mr. CNeil 
a little sharply. " My mother is the last person 
in the world to be pitied, I assure you." 

Ethel was silent and looked embarrassed. 

" You don't mean to say," pursued Mr. O'Neil, 
" that — ^you have quite misunderstood my mean- 
ing. Miss Mildmay. 'My mother's mind is quite 
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as sound and her memory every bit as good as 
yours or mine/^ 

He spoke sharply, almost angrily, and Ethel 
felt nearly ready to cry with shame and vexation 
over the awkward predicament in which she had 
placed herself. 

"I beg your pardon/' she said; '*I did not 
mean to hurt your feelings or to offend you. I 
only heard something, and then I thought that — 
You are so hasty. You frighten me,'' she con- 
cluded, knowing with a woman's instinct that 
d.eprecation was her best chance. 

'^ Do I ? I am so sorry," and she felt at onc^ 
that he was appeased. "Forgive me. I am 
hasty I know. But the fact is that on that sub- 
ject I am sensitive and apt to lose my temper. 
I have been worried by reports and insinuations 
about it, which I know have been spread by — 
persons who do not wish us well exactly," he 
said with a short laugh. 

Ethel said nothing, but she was conscious that 
her face was a tell-tale one, and that her com- 
panion was studying it closely. They were out 
on the balcony now. Before them was the shining. 
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blue sea; and beneatli the usual gay crowd as- 
sembling on the Promenade for its afternoon 
stroll. 

'' There is Count O'Neil/' said Ethel, a little 
breathlessly, after a moment or two of silence ; 
and she leant quite eagerly over the balcony. 
The young man could not have heard the excla- 
mation, yet chance made him at the moment 
Taise his eyes and see her. He was sauntering 
past with some other men who all bowed and 
'waved their hands, gesticulating in true French 
fashion ; Count O^Neil's expressive eyes convey- 
ing even from that distance a volume of mean- 
ing, surprised and angry meaning too, as she 
saw very well. She drew back hastily and 
blushed crimson. 

" What a horrid place this Nice is V^ she ex- 
claimed impatiently. 

'' Do you think so ? I rather like it,^^ replied 

Mr.CVNeil coolly. 

" Then will you remain ? '^ How long do you 

mean to remain?^' she inquired more anxiously 

than graciously. 

^' Oh, I have not the remotest idea. Twenty*- 
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four hours perhaps — tliree days — font days — 
a week. We never make up our minds on these 
matters till the last moment. For your conso- 
lation^ Miss Mildmay^ my mother does not find 
this hotel comfortable^ so I do not think it will 
be for long.'' 

" There are other hotels/' suggested Ethel. 

''Yes, and perhaps we may try one. I think 
myself — I am a&aid — ^that the place is likely to 
agree with her^ so that we may perhaps be t>om- 
pelled to remain," he said with a smile. 

'' So you do not like it," she observed. 

" Yes I do/ rather. For a little while it would 
amuse me. After that no doubt it would bore 
me. But it is of you I am thinking, not of my- 
self." 

" Oh, pray don't think of me. I am quite well 
able to manage my own affairs," said Miss Mild- 
may kindling. 

Mr. O'Neil laughed. '' You are rather to be 
pitied certainly," he said ; " and I am very sorry 
for you." 

" Why are you sorry ? I don't understand. I 
—I tell you that I am quite well able to take care 
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of myself and my friends !^^ she exclaimed, 
stamping her foot pettishly. 

'' But are they your friends really V inquired 
Mr. (yNeil rather gravely. 

''You mean Count O^Neil and his mother? 
Yes, certainly they are ; and I am not one to 
throw over my old friends for the sake of — ^^ 

'' New ones V^ he suggested. '' There you are 
quite right. Nobody could find fault with that 
sentiment.'' 

" Papa does/' said Ethel in a melancholy tone. 

'*But are they such very old friends. How 
long do you know them V^ enquired Mr. O'Neil 
afber a pause. 

'' Oh, about three weeks. It is not the time 
exactly. People ought not to measure friend- 
ship by time. I like them, that is all, and no- 
thing will make me believe that Madame O'Neil 
is an impostor,'' she said warmly, perceiving 
that her companion was suppressing a smile. 

''I don't want you to believe it," he said 
rather coldly. " Everybody is at liberty to hold 
his own opinions. It is an open question." 

" Yes, but why— why did you invent such a 
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cruel story ? Surely all the propeHy in the 
world is not worth believing such a homble 
thing as that ?" And Ethel looked quite de- 
sperate and earnest. 

^^ Miss Mildmay/' then he half laughed^ 
^^ where is the use of discussing the question? 
Even if I chose to persuade you, I might per^ 
haps not be able to succeed. But I do not 
choose. Much as I would like to hfbve you on 
our side, I prefer not to be the one to gain you 
over. Illusions — even foolish ones — are dangerous 
things to dispel. Cobwebs of distrust generally 
hang about the hand that does the nasty work. 
Hear everything and judge for yourself. I don't 
ask anything more.'' 

Ethel shook her head. Though she hardly 
knew it, she was a little piqued at Mr. O'Neil's 
apparent indifference to her opinion. Still there 
was an earnestness in his manner which mollified 
her in spite of herself. 

"I don't understand it all," she said. "Of 
course I don't know fke ins and outs of the 
question yet, but — could you not divide the pro- 
perty and be friends ?" she exclaimed suddenly 
and with a delighted air. 
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• "Certainly notP' he replied shortly, though 
he laughed. 

'^ I am sure Count O'Neil would agree/' went 
on Ethel eagerly. 

'' That is to say he might if I—'' 
''If you asked him. Well, very likely he 
would, but — ^' 

'' Arthur ! Arthur ! '' called out Mrs. O'Neills 
voice at this moment. '' Come here. I want you. 
Bring the child in. What on earth have you 
two been doing out there in the cold for the last 
half hour ? There, shut the window. Both Henry 
and I are shivering and shaking with that dread- 
ful draught.'' 

They obeyed her and came in. tialf an hour 
and more had indeed sped away, workinjg a 
change which struck both Ethel and Mr. O'Neil 
at once, in the two they had left. Mrs. O'Neil's 
pink and white complexion had faded. She 
looked twenty years older than before. It was 
as if she had got a sudden and painful shock. 
Traces of tears were on her cheeks, and were 
dimming her soft, tender eyes. Even her erect 
little figure seemed to have bent benep/th the 
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blow. And Colonel Mildmay, too, was paler tlian 
usual, though lie was smiling and sitting bolt 
upright in his chair. 

^^ Arthur/' began Mrs. O'Neil, as her son ap- 
proached. Then she looked at the Colonel and 
stopped. 

^^ O'Neil/' he said pleasantly, ^' your mother 
and I have been making a little arrangement, 
and now we only want you and Ethel to agree to 
it. You rather, for Ethel will of course be 
delighted. This hotel is uncomfortable. Why 
worry yourselves trying another when we have 
rooms without end to spare at the Villa ? Ethel 
and I are quite lost and lonely in it all by our- 
selves. Come and stop with us for a little, and 
you will oblige me more than I can say.'' 

The request was, after all, a simple one, and 
made simply. But Colonel Mildmay spoke with 
an • eagerness that gave it significance, and 
checked the ready refusal which rose to Mr. 
CNeil's lips. 

There was an awkward silence, which Mrs. 
O'Neil broke at last. 

^^I have promised already. I mean to go," 
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she said, nodding her head with decision ; " so, 
Arthur, you may as well say yes at once/^ 

" But ** — ^and then there followed a string of 
objections, '' but I did not think you meant to 
remain at Nice. How do you know it will agree 
with you, Mother V^ 

'^ Oh, as to that, most places agree with me if 
I like them,*^ answered Mrs. O'Neil naively. 

'' Tes^ but how do you know you will like it ? 
And are we not very comfortable here ? Ajid 
why should we intrude ? And — '^ 

" Ob, don't bother ! '' said Mrs. O'Neil ; " I 
have made up my mind.'' • 

^^O'Neil — to oblige me," said Colonel Mild- 
may imploringly. 

Mr. O'Neil looked from one to the other, 
fairly puzzled and perplexed. 

^'Well, we will think about it and let you 
know," he said at last. 

^^Yes. But meanwhile I have made up my 
mind, you know, Henry," with a nod at the 
Colonel. 

Ethel had been standing by in mute, and it must 
be confessed indignant amazement, during this 
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animated little discussion. She had been ignored. 
Nobody thought of her. Mr. G^Neil was the first 
to remember, or at least to notice her presence. 

'^ But/' he said, " Miss Mildmay may not — 
Mother, you forget to hear what Miss Mildmay 
says.'' 

"It is not the least matter what she says," 
was Mrs. O'Neil's curt rejoinder. 

Ethel's eyes opened wide, and her lip curled 
ominously. But her father interposed, stretch- 
ing out his hand and drawing her towards him. 

" Ethel is too hospitable not to wish exactly 
^s I wish," he said gently. 

The girl's face betrayed a sharp struggle be- 
tween anger and amiability. But fortunately the 
good angel prevailed. A sunshiny smile broke 
suddenly through her cloudy eyes, and she bent 
down and gave her lather a hasty kiss. 

Tears were trickling down old Mrs. O'Neil's 
cheeks again, and she bobbed her head ap- 
provingly. '^ Good girl — good girl !" she mur- 
mured, and even her son looked interested and 
pleased over the odd little scene. Then without 
further conversation the Colonel and his daugh- 
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ter went away. Explanations were imperatively 
needed^ and explanations could only be given in 
private. 

'^Remember, you have promised/^ were the 
ColoneFs parting words. And Mrs. O'Neil, 
wringing his hands with all her mighty said 
^' Yes she had^ and that she meant to keep her 
promise too.'^ 

A few minutes later her son^ having seen the 
Mildmays to their carriage^ returned in all haste 
to the drawing-room. 

" Mother^ what in the world are you up to V^ 
be began indignantly. But the little woman was 
in his arms^ sobbing as though her heart would 
break. 

'' Oh, Arthur, it is dreadful — ^terrible ! *' she 
gasped. " Poor, poor fellow ! Poor, poor child \" 

" What is it ? What on earth is it ? Mother^'' 

" Oh, Arthur, don't you see ? Don't you 
know ? Where are your eyes ? Oh, what dun- 
derheads men are to be sure ! Arthur, the poor 
boy is dying— -dying as fast as ever he can die. 
He knows it. He told me so. The doctors have 
given him a few weeks at most, it may be less.. 

VOL. I. M 
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He says himself that it will be less. Oh, good 
God ! How dreadful it all is V^ And the kind 
old ladjr's tears nearly choked her. 

Her son was thunderstruck and silent. 

^^ Providence has sent us here/' went on Mrs. 
O'Neil after a pause. " It is as clear as noonday. 
Oh, just think, Arthur, of the poor fellow dying 
in a foreign country without a friend near him. 
And that poor girl ! To be left without a soul 
to comfort her. But I will comfort her. I will 
be a mother to her. I have given Henry my 
solemn word that I will. He said that he could 
die liappy now ; now that he knows that I am at 
hand. Oh, poor fellow ! poor fellow V^ 

'^ But — '^ But objections died away upon her 
son's Ups. And Mrs. O'Neil, thoroughly overcome, 
lay down on the sofa, and cried herself to sleep. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The next day the O^Neils, luggage and all, ar- 
rived at the Villa; that is to say, old Mra. 
O'Neil did, for her son was obstinate, and re- 
fused to quit his quarters at the hotel. 

" I shall go up and see you every day,^' he 
promised his mother. ^^ It will be just as if I 
were staying there. But I do not choose to give 
up my liberty and to bind myself to hours. 
Above all, I do not choose to intrude.^' 

" Intrude ! Fiddlesticks ! ^' interrupted his 

mother curtly. 

" But it is intruding. His daughter — ^' 

" I don't care a straw about his daughter. Is 

it not for her sake that I am doing it ? The 

case is a desperate one, poor dear child.'' 

M 2 
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*^ But she does not know. She suspects no- 
thing/' 

"No. God is merciful to the young, and 
bUnds them to sights which break other people's 
hearts. And Heaven help me ! How shall I ever 
be able to break it to her V 

" Do not. There is time enough. She will 
guess it herself, perhaps. She ought to be happy 
so long as she can.'' 

A sentiment in which Mrs. O'Neil entirely 
coincided. '^ After all, it may be longer than 
we think, perhaps," she said, with an attempt at 
hopefulness. '' Oh, Arthur ! if you had heard poor 
Henry yesterday, when he was telling me about 
it all, it would have given you a pain at your 
heart ! So serene ! So courageous ! So simple ! 
His one sorrow was for the child. And to think 
that she has fallen into those dreadful people's 
hands ! That she knows them !" cried Mrs. 
O'Neil, crimsoning suddenly. 

" Ahem. It is unfortunate, certainly." And 
Mr. O'Neil half smiled. 

" Unfortunate ! I should think it is. It is 
nothing short of awful. I would not remain half 
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a day in the same town with them if I could help 
it, if I could be cruel enough to refuse poor 
Henry's dying prayer. But, please God, I shall 
never lay my eyes upon them. If I did, I donH 
think I could hold my tongue. Arthur, do you 
think it possible that they would presume to 
come near the child so long as I am with her ?" 

Arthur laughed, and said he did not think 
such presumption was possible. "Tour cards 
will be difficult to play though,^' he added. 
'' They are Miss Mildmay^s friends, and she is a 
girl of determination — temper even, I might say. 
Mother, as I told you a hundred times last night, 
you are undertaking more than you think. What 
is to happen when — ^if — ^' 

'* Oh, don't speak of it, don't !" cried Mrs. 
CNeil, putting her hands to her ears. " I can't 
bear to think of it — ^to hear of it. God will help 
as. He knows that it is out of kiiidness I am 
acting. I could not refuse poor Henry, for the 
sake of his love for Nora, if for nothing else. 
Arthur, you know that I could not." 

CNeil was silent. Indeed, his mother, run- 
ning out of the room to make her final prepara- 
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tions, gave him no opportunity of replying. But 
even if he could, he would not have spoken. All 
his arguments had been exhausted last night, and 
perhaps overruled. Two hours had he and his 
mother spent discussing the affair, and the end 
of it was- that Mrs. O^Neil, at least, was as posi- 
tive in her opinibn when the conversation was 
over, as when it had begun. 

And, after all, how could he seriously oppose 
himself to the dictates of her warm, generous 
heart ? The case was, as she had said, a despe- 
rate one. Colonel Mildmay was an old, old 
friend. Time and separation had, it is true, 
made him a stranger, but some of the dearest 
memories of the past were clinging round him, 
and binding him to them. And now, fast dying 
as he was, he had thrown himself, as it were, 
on their mercy. How was it possible to refuse 
such a prayer ? He had no near relations, none 
at least who were available now. With his dead 
wife's family he had long ceased to hold inter- 
course, and his only brother, who would at his 
death be BthePs natural guardian, had been for 
years with his regiment in India, and was of 
course useless. 
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It seemed indeed really as though Providence 
had brought his mother here at this precise mo- 
ment, when, dying in a foreign country and in 
the midst of strangers, poor Colonel Mildmay 
had, with despair, been contemplating his young 
daughter's lonely, unprotected position when he 
should have left her. As Mrs. O'Neil had asked, 
how could she possibly refuse to be a mother to the 
girl, so long as she needed a mother ? How could 
she pass on her way like the priest or the Levite, 
and turn a cold deaf ear to this poor man's en- 
treaty that she would delay a little while, just 
so long as it would take him to die, in order that 
he might have the comfort of knowing that his 
child would have one friend, at least, whom he 
could trust to help her through her hour of dark- 
ness and grief? Whether she could or not, at 
all events one thing was certain, she would not. 
Mrs. (yNeil's heart, she often said, was too much 
for her ; once that was touched, no undertaking 
was too heavy, no sacrifice too great. Her heart 
was touched now, and from this final court her 
son well knew there was no appeal. And so 
after, for form's sake, a certain amount of oppo- 
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sition^ lie resigned himself to circumstances and 
made the best of them. 

The very next day the old lady proved herself 
true to her word, and took up her abode at the 
Villa. To please her son, she had meanwhile 
made an attempt to pacify the Colonel with a 
promise to remain at Nice, but accompanied 
with a prayer to be excused residing in his 
house. 

" It is a sick man's fancy,'' Mr. (yNeil had 
urged. "You will put them all out and give 
trouble. Besides, you will be more comfortable 
in your own fied a ierre!^ 

^^ Not at all. The Villa is sheltered from these 
abominable winds, and one is never comfortable 
in an hotel," Mrs. CNeil had replied, then she 
added, — 

" There is another reason too, Arthur. Up 
there I shall be more out of the way of those 
d/readful people, you know. Imagine seeing 
them pass by on the Promenade, perhaps several 
times a day ! It would kill me, you know it 
would." 

Nevertheless Mr. O'Neil had insisted, and the 
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note of excuse to the Colonel had been dis- 
patched. But it had been answered by the 
Colonel in person ; so disappointed, so put out, 
so worried and depressed, that there was no re- 
sisting or refusing any longer. 

It was, to say the least of it, a peculiar " situa- 
tion/' But like many another peculiar situation, 
people somehow fitted themselves into it with a 
greater amount of ease and philosophy than 
might have been expected. Ethel for one, after 
the first, submitted to it with tolerable grace and 
equanimity. Curiosity helped her through; The 
oddity of the whole arrangement tickled her 
fancy. Youth can in general accommodate it- 
self to anything better than dulness or flatness, 
and certainly there was nothing either dull or 
flat about Mrs. O^Neil or her visit. On the con- 
trary, the gay, vivacious little woman enlivened 
the whole house, and since her father's extra- 
ordinary caprice (as she considered it) had to be 
humoured, Ethel by no means found the humour- 
ing of it so totally unpleasant, and indeed was 
rather pleasurably excited by it than otherwise. 
Of course she would not of her own will have 
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committed the trea^n of allowing Mrs. O^Neil 
to pass the threshold of the house, but as the 
crime was unavoidable, and, moreover, none of 
her doing, there was something perhaps pleasantly 
exhilarating in thus being brought to close quar- 
ters with the enemy^s camp, and in being put upon 
her mettle for the defence of her friends. Poor 
Colonel Mildmay ! His clear stratagem was des- 
tined to work exactly in the wrong direction. 
As to Ethel, she chose to accept it as a signal of 
war, and to persuade herself that she was at full 
liberty to take her own measures to defeat it. 
And the necessities of the case required that these 
measures should be secret ones, so long as 
Mrs. O^Neil^s politeness and courtesy would not 
of course admit of open battle. So far the 
Colonel had manoeuvred well. But what could 
not be done in public might be done in private, 
and Ethel was resolved not to be cheated or 
'' done '' out of her friends. Her father was not 
behaving openly by her, and why should she 
behave openly by him ? She would not willingly 
deceive him, for she hated and scorned decep- 
tion, but if he himself put such weapons into 
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her hand, what could she do but make use of 
them ? 

And thus it was that a great and cruel mistake 
was made, and that good motives were miscon- 
strued, and good intentions defeated, and that a 
horrid shadow crept in between father and 
daughter, and that Miss Mildmay, with a proud, 
sore heart, said to herself that she was being 
badly treated, and had therefore earned the right 
to treat others badly in return. 

Externally, however, things wore a cheerful 
aspect. The Colonel, was better, decidedly bet- 
ter. Perhaps it was the weather, weather so 
soft and bright ; and, better, such a wealth of 
luxuriant spring that it seemed as though it 
must renew life, and keep disease and death at 
bay. 

He said himself however that it was not the 
weather, but ease of mind, which made him bet- 
ter. Ease of mind, which, as he gratefully as- 
sured Mrs. O^Neil, he owed to her. " Not that I 
am better, really,^^ he added with one of his 
quick, painful sighs; "it is after all merely a 
question of time.^' 
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Whereupon the kind old lady told him not to 
talk nonsense, and stoutly asserted that he only 
needed Dr. O^Toole's care and the Atlantic 
breeze, to make him as sound and as strong as 
ever. 

" Wait till you are a couple of months with us 
at ^ Mount Druid/ '^ she said cheerfully; "you 
will not know yourself at the end of them/' 

" If I were ever able to get there/' replied the 
Colonel, shaking his head. '^If I were only 
able to leave this place. But it is not warm 
enough to think of turning homewards yet, even 
if I could travel. I wish to Heaven that we 
could leave Nice,'' he added earnestly. 

'^ So you can in a couple of weeks. This sun 
will bake us through and through in no time, 
never fear. You mean on account of those 
odious people?" she inquired, drawing herself 
up. 

" Yes. On account of them. It may be awk- 
ward and unpleasant for Ethel." 

" They will not trouble her much so long as 
I am with her, I fancy/' said Mrs. O'Neil in a 
flutter. 
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No. I suppose not, but have you had any 
talk with Ethel on the subject ? " he inquired 
iineasily. 

'^ Not a word. It is a subject which makes me 
ill/' she added in a tone of profound disgust. 

^^I am half afraid that she has a fancy for 

the young man,'' said the Colonel after a little 

pause. 

^' Fancy for him ! Fancy for Denis Irwin's 

son ! Colonel, are you mad ? " exclaimed Mrs 

CNeil excitedly. 

^' Of course it is nothing ; a girl's freak. She 
believes him to be Madame O'Neil's son and a 
Count into the bargain, you know," he said with 
a half smile. 

^' My goodness ! My goodness ! What a man 
you are. Colonel, to have charge of a girl!" cried 
the old lady holding up her hands; "how on 
earth did you fall into such a trap ? " 

" I don't know I'm sure," he replied dolefully. 
" I suppose I was a fool. But, after all, all the 
world believes it too, Mrs. O'Neil, you know, with 
the exception of yourself and Arthur and Dr. 
CToole, and — and me of course," he added 
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hastily, detecting an ominous flasli in Mrs. 
(yNeil^s bright eyes. 

He regretted the words the next moment, half 
jokingly spoken as they had been, for it was easy 
to see that they had pained the old lady. . 

"It is true enough, true enough,^' she said 
with a groan. " They have got everything on 
their side but right. Everything ! " she re- 
peated despairingly. " Arthur will be wronged, 
and the lands of the (VNeils will pass to stran- 
gers, and — oh, my God ! My God ! you will 
never permit it. Surely you will, in your jus- 
tice, never permit it ! " 

She covered her face with her hands, quite 
overcome. Colonel Mildmay was aghast at this 
sudden and unexpected display of emotion, and 
began to murmur words of consolation. 

But Mrs. O^Neil recovered her self-possession 
as quickly as she had lost it. 

" What an old idiot I am to be sure ! '^ she ex- 
claimed, looking up and smiling through her 
tears. " A thorough old idiot ! As I say twenty 
times a day to myself, all is not lost yet, and 
until it has actually become a fact, I never will 
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believe that if justice still exists on earth, such 
an iniquity will be countenanced. At all events 
I am resolved that we will fight the battle to the 
last.'^ Mrs. (yNeil concluded with a determined 
ijod and kindling eyes. '^ God will spare me, I 
know He will, to fight it out.^^ 

She was a brave old lady, and so the Colonel 
with smiling admiration told her. But he was 
thinking more of his daughter than of the O^Neils^ 
great family feud. 

*^ I wish I could be sure that Ethel has not a 
hankering for that young fellow,^' he observed, 
musing aloud, and in anxious tones. 

Mrs. O^Neil said nothing, but she took the 
hint which the Colonel meant to convey to her. 
Doing things by halves was not in her line, and 
having obliged the Colonel by coming to stay 
with him, she was also willing to oblige him by 
assisting his daughter out of the scrape in which 
he had allowed her to entangle herself. So upon 
the next opportunity, which was an hour or two 
later, she made up her mind, animated perhaps 
by a little curiosity as well as benevolence, to 
approach the odious subject. But it was a little 
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diflScult. Ethel was prudent and upon her guard. 
In vain did Mrs. O'Neil inquire the names of her 
friends and acquaintances, and with kindly sym- 
pathy attempt to elicit confidences on the deli- 
cate topic of partners and admirers. The young 
girl, generally so talkative and communicative, 
was now reserved and cautious, and totally un- 
interesting. 

Whereupon Mrs. (yNeil very quickly lost 
patience and abandoned the tortuous ways. 

" There is no use hiding it from me,'' she ex- 
claimed abruptly in the midst of a dreary pause. 
"Not the least. You know those dreadftd 
people, Ethel ; I know you do. Of course you do 
not like them, nobody could. But how can 
you bear even, to know them?'' she inquired 
pathetically. 

Miss Mildmay looked a little confused. 

^^ What people ? " she asked, to gain time ; 
then she added hastily, " You mean your rela- 
tions—Madame O'Neil and her son Count O'Neil ? 
Yes, I do know them." 

" Her son ! Count ! Psha ! Don't be a goiDse, 
child — don't be a goose ! He is no more a 
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count than you are a countess, and his name is 
not CyNeil but Irwin, and he is not that wo- 
man^s child, but her sister's — wife to Denis 
Irwin, the steward at Castle Garvagh. There ! 
you know all about it now/' ^ And the old lady 
looked delighted, as though she had got rid of a 
disagreeable job. 

But Ethel smiled scornfully. 

^' I may know it, but I certainly do not believe 
it,'' she said shortly. 

" Bless me ! Do you suppose that I am 
telling lies then?" demanded Mrs. O'Neil 
aghast. 

^^ Oh, no — ^you are prejudiced, mistaken. It is 
easy to be credulous where our interests are 
concerned," she added in a low voice. 

Which, however, did not escape the old lady's 
quick ears. " Upon my word, considering your 
years, you are outspoken enough, my dear," she 
said sharply, though she laughed. 

^^I beg your pardon. I am sorry, but they 
are my friends," said Ethel with tremulous 
dignity. 

" Your friends, child ! your friends ! Oh, 
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Ethel, whatever you are, don^t be silly/' she 
said imploringly. 

^^ Being told one is silly, does not convince 
one/' observed Miss Mildmay shortly. 

There was a pause. Both ladies were recover- 
ing breath after this preHminary skirmish, both 
were sharpening their weapons for the fray which 
now seemed imminent. Ethel was young and 
rash, and, now that she was excited, had lost her 
self-restraint and forgotten her prudence. She 
was the first to rush to the attack. 

" Yes !'' she cried warmly, "it is easy to assert, 
but not so easy to convince. Anybody can tell 
a story, but eveiybody can't prove it. Can you 
prove your story, Mrs. O'Neil ? Will you be able 
to prove it when it comes to the test ? Until you 
have done so, it seems to me hard to expect us 
to take for granted that Madame CNeil and her 
son are adventurers and impostors." 

Mrs. O'Neil listened to this impassioned ha- 
rangue with great calmness. 

" Ha ! ha !" she laughed when it had come to 
an end. '^ It is not diflScult to perceive that the 
lady's maid has been priming you well." 
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'' What do you mean V inqnired Ethel, turn- 
ing a little pale. 

'' Oh ! so she did not inform you of that little 
fact ? Yes, my dear, the lady who is at present 
my daughter-in-law used, in the good old times, 
to be my maid ; Ernestine Duroc was her name, 
and a very clever maid she was too, to do 
Iter justice. Too clever by half. Grod forgive 
lierV' concluded the old lady, wringing her 
liands. 

Ethel was, no doubt about it, a little shocked, 
but she would not have betrayed it for all the 
world. '' She married your son I^' she observed 
in a hard constrained tone. 

" Don't I know she did ? don't I know it to 
my cost ? Did she not repay my goodness and 
kindiiess by ingratitade and the blackest deceit. 
Do you know the story, or do you not V^ she de- 
manded sharply. 

'*'Not all! — only vaguely, — please tell me,'' 

said Ethel, whose curiosity was getting the better 
of her pride. 

^' WeU, I will, child, — I will, — 1 must I sup- 
pose, to prevent you making a fool of yourself ; 

N 2 
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though if I were to listen to my conscience I 
would not go within a mile of the hateful subject^ 
which is, altogether, too much for my charity and 
forgiveness. Well, the woman was my maid ; I 
took a fancy to her handsome face on an unlucky 
foreign tour I was making. They, she and her 
sister, got round me with a sad story of distress 
and misery, and I was younger than I am now, 
and I believed them. They were twins, and de- 
voted to one another, so they said, and I was 
good-natured and credulous and rich. The 
end of it was, child, that I brought them both 
back with me to Ireland,— Ernestine as my maid, 
Marianne as — well, I don't know as what, — ^as 
Ernestine's companion, I suppose,'' and the old 
lady made a rueful, half comical grimace. ^^ They 
were clever young women, at least Ernestine was, 
— Marianne, I always thought a poor creature, — 
and they did not allow the grass to grow under 
their feet. How they took me in, and threw dust 
in my eyes, and deceived me, is more than I 
can say ; but do it they did, and to a purpose. 
In six months the mischief was done : Bernard, 
poor foolish boy, had been entrapped and 
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wheedled, and married — ^married! — the heir of 
the CNeils married ■ to his mother's waiting- 
maid/' 

'^ How dreadful !'* escaped involuntarily from 
Ethel. 

" Ay, child, dreadful indeed ! Of course I nearly 

died of it, but not quite. One dies of nothing so 

long as one can help. Poor Bernard could not 

lielp dying before long. He caught a fever in 

Borne, and there, far away from me, unforgiven 

»nd estranged, for I knew nothing of his illness, 

my boy — ^my eldest born — died. Oh, child, that 

was suflfering worse than all ! For that I never 

can forgive that woman, that cruel, wicked woman. 

Oh, I would have flown to him, I would have 

taken him in my arms, I would have pardoned 

him all, everything ! I would have received his 

last breath ; he would have died with his mother's 

blessing. But, as it was, I was thinking of him 

in anger and coldness, and contempt and re- 

sentfulness; and, — oh, child, he was dead, — 

dead V 

There was a silence; Ethel did not know it, but 
her eyes were filled with tears. '^ He knew that 
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you would have gone to him if you could, — ^there 
was not time perhaps,'' she said gently, after a 
Httle. 

"Perhaps not; his wife said there was not. 
But how can I forgive her being there, and I, his 
mother away ? Oh, child ! child ! may you never 
be a mother if your heart is to be torn as mine 
was then/' 

Ethel looked at herwonderingly. Who would 
ever have thought that this frail little woman 
could have gone through so much ? that these 
soft bright eyes could have shed so many 
and such bitter tears; that this erect slender 
figure could have borne such a heavy galling 
burden? 

"I am sorry for you,'* the young girl said 
simply and warmly. 

"I dare say you are, child, — I dare say you are ; 
you would be made of stone if you were not. 
But listen to the end of the story ; the sad part is 
over now, and the wicked part begins. Bemard^s 
wife had a child a few months after his death; 
there was no denying the fact. Dr. (yToole him- 
self attended her. It was the only quarrel we 
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ever had in our lives, and I did quarrel with him 
then. I was angry with him for going to her. I 
believe I was wrong. At all events, it all turned 
out for the best. A son and heir to the O^Neils 
was bom; I went to see it myself when the 
mother was asleep, — I did, indeed, for the life of 
me I could not help it ; and a fine and splendid 
baby it was, a true O^Neil, with Bernard's own 
eyes and smile and hair. I kissed him, poor 
Uttle fellow, and blessed him for his dead father's 
sake. Still I could not forgive her yet. I could 
not take the mother and child home with me, — 
it W£ts too soon ; I meant to do it perhaps later 
on. I could never have allowed my grandchild 
to grow up a stranger to me. Oh, if I had only 
done it at once ; then, if I had had the courage, 
the generosity to conquer myself, what happened 
afterwards could never have happened; and I 
have often thought since that God sent it to me 
as a punishment, for having resisted His grace. 
The child died of convulsions, but they managed 
cleverly, and no suspicions were raised. It was 
not a diflScult matter. Bernard's wife was stay- 
ing with her sister, who had been a year ago 
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married to Irwin, Lord (VNeil's steward, and 
whose baby had been bom a Kttle while before 
Ernestine's. One of these children died and was 
buried. They say it was Irwin's child. We say 
it was Bernard's. God knows the truth." 

'^ But what made you suspect such a horrible 
fraud ?" asked Ethel eagerly. 

" We did not suspect it at first, not for some 
months afterwards. Dr. O'Toole had been called 
in to attend Bernard's child. Ernestine herself 
had sent for him, but, uufortunately, he was 
away ; and when, in three days, he returned, he 
was told that Bernard's infant had recovered, 
but that his little cousin was dead. On that 
occasion he saw neither child, and suspected no- 
thing, and it was not till three months had passed 
that a rumour reached him, nobody knows how, 
that some deceit had been practised. I was too 
ill at the time of the child's death to know or 
to care about anything ; and I had left Ireland 
shortly afterwards for change of scene and air. 
While I was away Dr. O^Toole wrote to me of 
the vague rumour which had been spread about 
tlxe country, but warned me that it was only 
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vague, that he could get hold of nothing clear 
or definite. He had been to see the child which 
was still living, and had found Madame O'Neil, 
as she styled herself, on the point of leaving 
Castle Gkurvagh, and going to live in France. As 
to the child, what could he say ? It was like 
every other baby of a few months old, and 
whether it was the baby which he had helped to 
bring into the world or not, poor Dr. (yToole, 
with the best will in the world, was incapable of 
deciding. There was no birth-mark, no sign by 
which he could identify it. I hurried back, but 
too late ; they were gone. I went after them, but 
it was a year before I succeeded in finding them. 
She was afraid to conceal the child from me. I 
saw it. My instinct — ^my heart told me that it 
was not Bemard^s child, not the little one that I 
had kissed and fondled when it was a week old ; 
but I had no proof, and in common justice I was 
compelled to distrust my own feelings and suspi- 
cions, and to return home as wise as when I had 
left. For some years nothing more happened. 
The suspicion remained alive, all sorts of strange 
stories were circulated in the country, and the 
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wild people in the midst of whom we lived, and 
who have for centmies known and loved the 
O^Neils, took part with us against the foreigners, 
and always asserted that Arthur was Lord O^NeiFs 
rightful heir. Time passed ; Dr. O* Toole and I 
were growing old, but we kept our eyes and ears 
open nevertheless. There was a servant girl of 
Denis Irwin's, a wild bad gii4, who had been in 
his service at the time of the children's birth. 
The Irwins and she were always quarrelling, 
and at last they sent her about her business ; that 
is to say, they got her a husband somehow, though 
her character was none of the best, and shipped 
her oflf to America, with her pockets well filled. 
It was a queer business, and set people talking. 
They said in the country that Bridget knew more 
than her prayers, and that the Irwins were 
afraid of her. But this, like everything else, was 
only talk. Dr. O'Toole had over and over again 
tried to sound Bridget, but had got nothing out 
of her, though the girl's ways and manners be- 
trayed more than she chose to tell. Well, ofif she 
went to America, but even there we managed 
to keep our eyes on her still, and never quite 
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lost sight of her. Something was always 
telling me that Bridget would serve us one 
day, though how. Heaven only knew. Well, 
child, she has served us, or rather she will 
serve — '' 

Mrs. O'Neil broke ofif suddenly. " Child, what 
I am telling you now is only between you and 
me,*' she said, giving the girl a quick startled 
glance. '' Of course, you will not tattle or repeat 
or—'' 

Ethel flushed up. ^^I suppose that I have 
honour enough to keep a secret ?" she said in her 
most dignified tone. 

" And it is a secret, a dead secret," proceeded 
Mrs. O'Neil, lowering her voice and giving a 
cautious look around. " Arthur would never for- 
give me if he thought that I so much as breathed 
a word of it to you — " 

" Then don't, Mrs. O'Neil," interrupted Ethel 
shortly, with a mighty effort, gulping down her 
curiosity. 

" It is my duty to tell you, child, — it is my 
duty to do everything I can to prevent your being 
made a fool of, a silly ridiculous fool, by that bad. 
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scheming, clever woman. Not that there is so 
much to tell as yet, though, please God, one day 
there will be/' The old lady went on shaking 
her head, and looking unutterably mysterious. 
^^ But Bridget is ill now, dying, I believe, — dying 
by inches of some terrible, cruel disease; and 
God is just, and will not, — no. He cannot allow 
the poor wretched creature to die with the secret 
which, we Imow, we are morally certain, is on 
her conscience unconfessed.'* 

'^ You know, — ^you are certain, — are you really 
certain, Mrs. CVNeil V 

The old lady's pink cheeks flushed, and her 
voice faltered. " Yes, child, I am ; and I am 
certain, too, that God is good, and that He will 
not break my heart. But it is weary, weary 
work to wait, and I am old, and — oh, my God ! 
who knows but that the end may come when I 
am no longer there to see it." And little Mrs. 
O'Neil broke down all at once, and burst into 
tears. 

Ethel was a traitress. She kissed her, took 
her in her arms and kissed her tears away. But 
a great perplexing pain was in her heart, and 
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clouds dimmed her sweet violet eyes as they 
gazed absently out into the sun- lit garden. 

And then an interruption came, and, perhaps, 
both ladies were glad that for the present further 
confidences were impossible. 
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CHAPTEK X. 

Sometimes time seems to stand stilly sometimes 
to rush in a violent hurry. It is hard to say 
which of these operations suits us best or worst. 
We get impatient of its slowness, but we get 
frightened of its speed. On the whole, however, 
impatience is a lesser evil than fear ; and if we 
were wise, we would always select the slow mode 
of progression rather than the fast. 

Ethel for once was wise to-day, and was sorry 
that time seemed to be going at railroad speed, 
and bringing her face to face with difficulties 
which, when it came to the point, she would 
rather have deferred a little longer. Luncheon 
was just over at the Villa. The heat was making 
everybody drowsy and lazy, and even the jBies 
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were buzzing languidly. Within doors all was 
quietness and darkness and sleepiness^ but with- 
out the world was blazing away pitilessly, and the 
white houses and white streets and white roads 
of Nice were all glaring painfully beneath the 
brazen midday sun. 

Ethel was dressing herself to go out, notwith- 
standing ; and for the first time in her life to go 
out to keep a secret appointment. More than a 
week had passed, and she had not met Count 
O'Neil. The gay, happy carnival was over, and 
gloomy, austere Lent had begun. BaUs and 
parties were at an end. There had been no ex- 
cuses for chance and unpremeditated meetings. 
EtheFs time had been taken up and her move- 
ments controlled, and it had been impossible for 
her to join Madame O^Neil in the gardens or 
on the promenade in the pleasant old fashion, 
or to go to see her at an hour when she would be 
likely to find her at home. In short. Colonel 
Mildmay^s manoeuvre had succeeded admirably, 
and without a word or a single overt act he had 
all at once put an end to the undesirable inter- 
course. 
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Tlie girl would not have cared, or perhaps have 
even noticed the change, except for one reason. 
She liked Mrs. CVNeil. The old lady diverted 
and amused her^ and helped to make the long 
evenings short.. She enjoyed doing the honours 
of the house to her, and winning her heart by 
looking after her comforts and the careful ex- 
clusion of draughts. Mrs. CVNeil's vivacity had 
cleared the atmosphere of ennui, and Arthur 
O'Neills daily visits were rather pleasant breaks 
•than otherwise. Her father was more cheerful 
and better than he had been for a long time. In 
fact there was only one drawback to it all, and that 
was an important one, a very important one, 
Ethel gravely decided; she could not see her 
admirer or lover or — ^whatever he was. On that 
latter point she had not yet quite made up her 
mind, but on the former, viz. the necessity of 
seeing him, she had no doubt in the world. 

But how was it to be done ? More than once 
the angry question had risen to her lips, and she 
had almost made it to her father, but something 
had always checked her. She knew very well 
what his answer would be, at Jeast she knew 
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that it certainly would not be one according to her 
wishes. Perhaps it would be a peremptory com- 
mand^ or perhaps — ^and this was the best she 
could hope for — it would be an entreaty that she 
would be guided by him, and break off the ac- 
quaintanceship to which he objected, and in an- 
ticipation she shrank from wilfully disregarding 
either. Therefore Ethel listened to prudence 
and was silent. Speech would certainly not make 
matters better, and might easily make them 
wors0. So long as wishes were only implied, 
they might with a tolerably safe conscience be 
evaded. After all, she was only defending her- 
self with the same arms which were being used 
against her, and why should she scruple to do 
so? But she did scruple it nevertheless, and 
was miserable. 

There are, however, a hundred ways of being 
miserable, and Ethel was miserable after an ex- 
cited, not thoroughly depressing fashion. Young 
girls of eighteen or nineteen are not often made 
utterly and hopelessly miserable by receiving let- 
ters from handsome and fascinating young men, in 
which they are informed that these same young 
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men are dying of love for them, and will soon be 
altogether dead if some kindness be not shown to 
them. Some such letter had Ethel received from 
Count O^Neil that morning. The young man 
wrote ardently and eloquently, even reproach- 
fiiUy. Days had gone by and he had not seen 
her. He had watched and waited for her at 
home, in public places, everywhere ; but in vain. 
She had not come ; she was avoiding him. She 
was allowing herself to be prejudiced by slan- 
derous stories, which he called Heaven to witness 
were false. At the first ill-natured breath which 
reached her ears she was faltering. ^^What was 
her friendship worth,'' he asked, "if she was 
ready to believe everjrthing that his enemies 
chose to say against him ; if she was ready, with- 
out an efifort at resistance, to sacrifice him, to 
make him miserable, to drive him to despair V 
His mother was too proud to utter a reproach, 
or to take any step which might embarrass her 
position, or to attempt to influence her. It was 
against her will that he was writing thus. But 
poor devils who love, as the Count observed pa- 
thetically, are not proud. He was not proud. 
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but only wretched. He loved, and he was not 
ashamed to confess it, devotedly, madly. She 
had made him love her with all his heart, and 
now he would not, could not believe that the first 
trial would prove her to have been making a 
jest of his most sacred feelings. 

A wild, passionate composition, which would 
have taken Colonel Mildmay's breath away had 
he seen it, and was very startling even to the 
object of its protestations. EtheFs cheeks 
burned and her heart beat as she read it. It 
was her first love-letter, and was sufficiently 
ardent to satisfy the most fastidious taste. Poor 
fellow ! it was evident that he really was despe- 
rately in love, and with her ! With her, Ethel 
Mildmay ! Perhaps it had been play up to this, 
at least on her side, but certainly after this de- 
claration it could be so no longer. She had 
never in her life seen a love-letter before except 
in books, and now that here was one addressed 
to her, actually meant for her, the girl felt dazed 
and bewildered, and, to tell the truth, a little 
frightened. What was she to do with it? To 
keep it of course. How could such a silly 
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thought as to tear it np and let it fly in the wind 
have occorred to her? Of course she would keep 
it, and treasure it, and hide it away in some safe, 
secret drawer, as all young ladiesdomth their love- 
letters. And perhaps another would come, — ^two 
or three more, — and they would be tied up with a 
blue ribbon ; a faded flower would be put with 
them, and together they would make a sentimen- 
tal little bundle, to be found after death, to be 
wondered over and wept over. Ah, such foolish, 
foolish thoughts ! Such silly, silly little bundles ! 
Such absurd scraps of romance ! What is the 
use of them all, dangerous playthings and poi- 
soned sugar-plums to youth, as they are, leaving 
so IjAtle behind. Perhaps a contemptuous, in- 
credulous smile which we vouchsafe them in after 
years, when our horizons are widened, and we 
have leafned to know what '^ all that sort of stufi* 
and nonsense^' means. Perhaps a hard laugh 
when we have seen our dreams dispelled and our 
idols demolished. And perhaps a heartache and 
a sharp regret which lasts through a lifetime. 
Little good, indeed, and much harm, as all sen- 
sible people must see at a glance. 
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However, what was to be done with the letter 
was not the most important question to be con- 
sidered just at present. What was to be done 
with the request it contained was really the 
matter in hand. Ethel did not make up her 
mind at once ; did not make it up — at least she 
pretended not — till the last moment ; and when 
the last moment came she put on her hat, as we 
have seen, and went out to meet her lover. No 
use in going over all the old arguments and rea- 
sons with which she excused her conduct to her- 
self. No use in reminding the reader that she 
was behaving perfectly openly, and without any 
attempt at concealment, and that it was broad 
daylight, and that all the world might see her 
if it only chose to look. 

All the world was as a matter of fact, however, 
safely out of the way just now, as she could not 
help remembering with a sensation of relief as 
she left the house. Her father was in his room. 
Since the hot weather had come he always rested 
for a couple of hours in the middle of the day. 
Mrs. O^Neil was asleep. She also indulged in 
repose after luncheon. In short, so long as 
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this burning sun remained high in the heavens, 
the coast was clear from observers either at home 
or abroad, and Ethel felt that so far as concerned 
" being seen,^' she might act with impunity. 

And so she went. It was only a little way. 
Count O'Neil had said that he would wait for 
her at a little roadside chapel which was but a 
couple of hundred yards from the gate of the 
Villa, a picturesque, shady spot, very well suited 
for a lover^s tryst. The young man was true to 
his word. At Ethel's approach he rushed to 
meet her with such grateful, delighted, ardent 
words and looks that she stopped short suddenly, 
and for the first time distinctly realized what 
she was about. 

"I have come to — to — " she began when he 
paused at last, and gave her a chance of uttering 
a word. " Count O'Neil, this is very wrong; 
you know it is. You should not have asked me 
to do it!'' she burst out then, half crying, half 
laughing. 

" Wrong or right, it is remarkably pleasant," 
was the young man's reply ; " I can never thank 
you enough. I could remain here in this blessed 
spot for ever, and be happy — with you.^ 
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" Nonsense ! I am only going to stay five 
minutes^ not an instant more^'^ and she drew 
out her tiny watch and showed it to him. '^ See, 
it is a quarter past two. At twenty minates 
past I shall say good-bye to you. Yes, Count — 
really/' as he began an eager protestation. 

She laughed ; he laughed. Perhaps they both 
loiew what an idle threat it was. They had left 
the chapel now, and were wandering up a narrow 
side-path which led into a shady valley carpeted 
"witli violets and garlic, and with steep wooded 
^Danks on either side. It was a perfect solitude. 
iTobody would ever have guessed that this ver- 
dant, quiet nook was so close to a busy and 
^populous town. 

"How beautiful it all is!'' Ethel exclaimed 
drawing a long breath of enjoyment. And beau- 
tiful it was, smiling gladly beneath the strong 
yet gentle touch of spring. The dark trees and 
the intense blue sky above, and beneath, this 
peaceful, pleasant valley, filled with the gay hum 
of insects and the joyous song of birds, and 
enamelled with countless wild flowers and tender 
verdure. 
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Love, however, is a blasphemer of everything 
. but itself. O'Neil had io eyes for the beauties 
of nature just then. "It is beautiful because 
you are here,'^ he said. 

An assertion which Ethel flatly informed him 
was silly in the extreme, thus provoking many 
more equally silly ones. Then followed a quarrel, 
then a reconciliation. The five minutes had past 
and gone, and many other five minutes besides, 
before a single word of common sense had been 
spoken by either of them. 

After all they were little more than children, 
and moreover they were children in love. It 
would have been too much to expect them to 
talk solemnly and seriously under the circum- 
stances. Now that they were together, difficul- 
ties seemed to have vanished, or were happily 
ignored. 

When after a while O'Neil alluded angrily to 
his relations, Ethel put her hands to her ears 
and begged of him to stop. 

^^ I am sick of the O'Neils and their quarrels,'* 
she said with playful petulance; "and I wish 
all the O^Neils were at the bottom of the sea, 
she added politely. 
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''Do you? thto I wish to Heaven that I were not 
one. On my hononr I am often inclined to de- 
sire it" he said with a sudden earnestness. 
'' There are moments when I detest the sound 
of my own name ; and remembering what a stone 
of dissension I am, wish that I had never been 
bom. There are moments when I feel that if it 
were not for my mother, I would wiUingly pitch 
their money and their name in their faces, re- 
nounce my claims and prospects, and prove my- 
self as proud as themselves-^oo proud to belong 
to a family whose accursed pride tnakes them 
Ashamed to own me/^ 

Ethel was thunderstruck, and delighted too. 
She had never suspected that the young man 
was capable of such an outburst of genuine and 
proper feeling, and she looked at . him with fur- 
tive admiration. 

'' It is a shame !" she exclaimed indignantly ; 
'' a cruel shame V* But then she remembered 
old Mrs. O^Neil^s piteous tale, and her face of 
anguish and her tears, and she was racked, and 
did not know what to say or think. 

" Oh,'' she exclaimed, " if it could only be all 
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pleasantly and amicably arranged ! If you could 
but divide this dreadful property between you ! 
Could you not manage it V she inquired eagerly. 
It was her one remedy, the single panacea sho 
could devise wherewith to heal the family feuds 
of the O^Neils. 

Count O^Neil received the suggestion in a 
more amiable spirit than his uncle had done. 
"I am sure I should be delighted/^ he said. 
" I should like nothing better. So far as I am 
concerned, these famous family lands and estates 
are— or rather would be — ^a burden to me. 
What shall I do with them when I possess them ? 
To live in such a miserable, savage, uncivilized 
country as Ireland is, of course, an impossibility. 
Castle Garvagh may be magnificent — ^a palace; 
but it is situated in the midst of a desert, upon 
which the sun never shines, and the rain never 
ceases to pour. Peste! All the magnificence 
in the world would not make up to me for the 
loss of a fine climate, society, gaiety, — all that 
makes life tolerable, in short. A week's resi- 
dence in my 'ancestral halls,' as my mother 
chooses to call them, would infallibly lead to 
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suicide. To you I may speak freely/^ he went 
on confidentially, "and tell everything. Once, 
not long ago — unknown to my mother of course, 
• — I actually did make a proposal of the sort, 
threw out hints, through men of business who 
interest themselves in the family affairs, that I 
might not be unwilling to listen to an arrange- 
ment; that a large income, ready- money — in 
fact, you understand/^ 

'^ Do you mean that for money you were ready 
to say that you were not the heir,^' inquired 
Ethel, opening her eyes. 

'^ No, no. I only meant that an arrangement 
might be made ; that my uncle might enjoy the 
property during his life, and that after his death 
I should come in for it. In short, that, for a 
consideration, I might consent to be his heir — 
his son, as it were. Now, would not that have 
been a delightful way of pleasing everybody V^ 
he inquired naively. '^ Poor fellow ! It is im- 
possible not to acknowledge that my birth was st 
terrible disappointment to him,^* observed Count 
O^Neil compassionately. 

"But Mr. O^Neil may wish to marry,^^ sug- 
gested Ethel, after a pause of reflection. 
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" To marry ! Why should he wish to marry V* 
and he gave her a quick keen glance. 

'^ I don't know, I am sure. People do some- 
times/' replied Ethel innocently. 

Count (VNeil looked reassured. '' My mother 
thinks he will never marry/' he said ; " and I 
believe that he himself says he will not, until 
the day comes when he knows that his son will 
be heir to Castle Garvagh, My constitution is 
excellent, and, for the present, I see no signs of 
being able to accommodate him," went on O'Neil 
with a laugh ; '' so the poor creature is condemned 
to celibacy. My word of honour, I pity him from 
the bottom of my heart ; I really do." And the 
young man twirled his moustache domplacently. 
" He is letting the precious moments pass, — ^has 
let them pass, indeed. My uncle is no longer 
in his first youth; and I, I am robuster and 
stronger than ever I was, unfortunately. When 
that old imbecile, who is, without scruple, keep- 
ing us all waiting on him such an infernal time, 
dies at last, I shall be there, never fear, to take 
my father's place." 

^^ So Mr. O'Neil refiised to listen to your 
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delightful proposition^ did he?'' inquired Ethel^ 
¥dtli some irony in her Toice^ when he paused. 

'' Of course he did ; refused with scom^ impu- 
dent scorn/' replied the young man reddening. 
'' It was reported to me that he declared that he 
would make no condition with the son of-r^ah^ 
why should I repeat the insulting words f Why 
should I pollute your pure ears with that infa- 
mous^ slanderous tale with which^ doubtless^ 
others less scrupulous than I am^ have already 
poisoned them. Ah, it is their accursed pride 
which is at the bottom of it all 1 They cannot 
forget or forgive the fact that one of them made 
a misallicmce; that my mother -'— I am not 
ashamed to say it — ^was of humble birth and 
poor, and that yet she is one of themselves, their 
near relative. Where they have sinned, they 
have been punished. They have smned through 
pride. They are proud of their blue blood, and 
of their ancient descent — ^royal, as they call it — 
from the kings of Ireland, forsooth P' And the 
young maa laughed satirically, and shrugged 
his shoulders. ^^ I, it is true, am not descended 
from kings. My grandfather kept a shop in the 
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I love yon to distraction^ and it is a tortnre to 
me to know that these wretched family diffe- 
rences have raised a barrier between ns, the 
barrier of your father^s mistrust and dislike. It 
is a torture to me to know that while, for the 
present at least, I am denied the entrie to your 
home, other men enjoy it freely ; and that, while 
I can only snatch a rare short hour of your 
society, others may see you when and where they 
please. It is q. torture«^^' 

'' But,^' interposed Etii^el with a demure smile, 
'^nobody sees me. This last week we have 
received scarcely a single visitor, except the poor 
old Baron. Surely you are not jealous of him, 
Count?'' 

^^ I am capable of anything, I believe. But it 
is not to the Ba^on that I allude. I am alluding 
to my uncle, who does not allow a single day to 
pass without finding his way to the Villa; to my 
uncle, who has it in his power and whose interest 
it is to poison your mind against me.'' 

''He never speaks of you," put in Ethel 
simply. '' Besides, he comes to see his mother, 
not me. Count. And besides^-r-oh, dear me! 
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how ftinny it is for a man to be jealous of his 
own uncle V^ 

And Miss Mildmay, laughed a meny, pro- 
voking laugh. 

^' Bemarkably funny ! Very amusing, no 
doubt V' said O'Neil grimly. " It has come to 
that, I believe I could be jealous of my great- 
grandfather if I happened to own such a relative. 
No doubt I am an object of ridicule in your eyes, 
Mademoiselle, a laughing-stock, an idiot. The 
thing is quite conceivable. Men who love 
women are always fools for their pains. But I 
care not. I feel desperate, callous. Laugh 
away ! you cannot make me more miserable than 
I already am.^' 

Cutting words, which yet did not seem to 
affect Ethel as deeply as they ought. 

'^ Mr. CyNeil is certainly not in his first youth, 
as you have just now remarked,^^ she observed 
demurely, after a thoughtful pause. " He is even 
grey, very grey. Some persons have a passion 
for grey hair, though. 1 knew a young girl 
once who declared she would never many a man 
whose hair was not grey. To tell the truth, I 
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rather like it myself. It looks distingue. Don^t 

you agree with me. Count V 

A questioD which made the young man writhe. 

But luckily his wrath was appeased in time. 

BthePs violet eyes were looking at him with soft 

deprecation from beneath her hat, and she was 

smiling a smile so sweet and arch, and altogether 

irresistible, that it fully made up for the malice 

of her words. O'Neil, at all events^ was satisfied, 

and forgave her coquettish little tricks at ouce. 

After all, his jealousy was not as great as his 

lamentations just now would have made her 

• 
believe. It troubled him with momentary little 

attacks, but was very far from chronic. His 
nature was a sanguine one, and he had full con- 
fidence in himself, and never doubted but that 
Ethel found him charming; and when a man 
rejoices in this pleasant conviction, a woman can, 
for the most part, do with him as she chooses, — 
worry him, torment him, get what she likes out 
of him. Gratified vanity is a more important 
element of the tender passion than people of the 
romantic school would like to confess. 

(yNeil was a vain man, and his vanity was 
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flattered now. Ethel might discharge her qui- 
verful of arrows at him with perfect impunity. 
He wore a coat of mail of her own manufacture, 
from which they glanced off triumphantly and 
harmlessly. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

Meanwhile, five minutes after five minutes were 
running away, and Ethel suddenly discovered 
with a shock how fast they had gone. The 
young people had walked right through the 
valley, and had been unknowingly led further 
than they had supposed. There were two ways 
of getting home now, — the one by which they 
had come, which was secluded, but a much 
longer one than the other, which passed through 
a suburb of the town, Ethel looked at her watch 
and was dismayed. 

^^ The carriage is ordered at half-past four, and 
it is a quarter to four now,^^ she exclaimed. " I 
must hurry home. There is not a moment to 
lose. This is the shorter way, is it not V and 
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she began walking at a fast pace along the public 
road. 

"Yes, it is shorter, but it oflFers inconve- 
niences,'* suggested O^Neil, who was too tho- 
rough a Frenchman ever, under any circum- 
stances, to forget the conv€nam,ce8. 

"What inconveniences? Oh, we may be 
seen,^' and Ethel stopped short. "Well, and 
what matter if we are V a little defiantly, as she 
resumed her walk. 

To tell the truth, O^Neil, flattered as he ought 
to have been, and was, no doubt, by his lady 
lovers superb indifference to public opinion, was 
a little dismayed by it too. He was deeply in 
love, and he was thoroughly imbued with strict 
notions regarding the prudence and circumspec- 
tion which ought, in the world^s eyes, to guide a 
young unmarried lady^s every action, needless to 
say, those of the lady with whom he was in love 
more than anybody else^s. Nice would just be 
rousing itself now. Closed jalousies and eyes 
would open. Carriages would pass. Friends 
and acquaintances would nod and stare, and 
wonder and talk. For himself he did not care ; 
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nothing they chose to say could injure him ; but 
for this young girl beside him, for whom he felt 
a lover's chivalrous devotion, and a lover^s jealous 
desire that her name should be sacred and not 
bandied about from mouth to mouth, he did care 
very much indeed. For her to be seen in the 
company of a young man, alone, unchaperoned, 
on the public road, seemed to him to be an 
unparalleled catastrophe. In such an idle, 
wicked place as Nice, scandals had often been 
invented on less serious grounds. There was a 
delicacy, however, in mentioning the fact, unless 
Ethel could see it for herself. 

" Of course, of course," the young man said, 
with difficulty keeping pace with her hasty steps. 
^^What does it matter, after all? These little 
trifling infractions of the usages of society only 
assume importance in the eyes of — confound it !'* 
he exclaimed, in accents of extreme provocation, 
as a handsome barouche rolled past, nearly 
stifling them with a cloud of dust. " Confound 
it ! If that is not Madame de Vergenne's car- 
riage, the greatest gossip and most ill-natured 
woman in society ! Thank Heaven, however, I 
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think it is only her blind old husband who is in 
it. Yes. How fortunate!'^ and he heaved a 
sigh of relief. " I wonder whether the servants 
recog — '^ 

For the second time, Ethel came to a dead 
stop, turning round upon her companion with 
some disdain. ^^How afraid you are of being 
seen with me, Count !^^ she said with a light 
laugh. ^^ Which is it, for your own reputation 
or for mine that you feel so desperately ner- 
vous V 

'Tor neither,^* replied the Count, a little 
abashed. " It is only because I am anxious that 

you should be spared the annoyance of hearing 

« 

your actions commented upon that I am sorry we 
did not return by the road we came.*^ 

"Who will dare to comment upon them?'^ 
began Ethel kindling. Then the ludicrousness 
of the situation struck her, and she burst out 
laughing. " Oh, dear me ! what a storm in a 
tea-kettle ! Count, I always knew you were a 
terrible fudge. However, perhaps you are right, 
and as I would not compromise you for all the 
world, here we must separate. Providentially 
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we are provided with two roads. I will pursue 
this one, which will bring me home in a quarter 
of an hour. You can take that to the left, which, 
after all, is, I think, your direct one to the Gercle, 
where doubtless you are going.'^ 

^^ Bat, but you will be alone. That is not con- 
venable either,'^ remonstrated (yNeil, gradually 
growing excited. 

" Solitude is better than bad company ,^^ re- 
joined Ethel saucily, and looking over her 
shoulder with a maHcious smile. ^^ I am an un* 
protected female. Let any one insult me who 
dares." 

She was gone with a farewell wave of her 

* 

hand. O^Neil did not attempt to follow her, 
Another carriage passed from which ladies 
saluted him. More equipages were appearing in 
the distance. The road was becoming lively 
and crowded. The young people had not 
separated an instant too soon. It had been a 
close shave, and beads of perspiration started to 
O^Neil^s forehead, as he gracefully returned his 
passing friends' bows and smiles, and reflected 
bow close it had been, and what an escape Ethel 
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had had. Not so the young lady herself, who 
was pursuing her way filled with scornful 
amusement at her late companion's panic. 
'^ After all, how superior a thorough-bred English- 
man is to anything else on earth V she was say- 
ing to herself; '^and what a miserable thing it 
is to»be a slave to public opinion!" 

Nevertheless, five minutes later she could 
not help experiencing a sensation of rehef at 
finding hergelf alone. It is all very well to 
entertain magnificent notions of the unimport- 
ance of public opinion in the abstract. But 
when it comes to practical and personal appli- 
cations, few of us are strong-minded enough to 
be quite proof against its strictures and cen- 
sures. Ethel for one was not ; and, as has been 
said, when five minutes later, she heard her 
name called and found herself face to face with 
Christine Delneuve and her mother, she felt 
actually grateful to Count O'Neil for his timely 
prudery. But she was alone, and that was suffi- 
ciently embarrassing. Moreover, she felt that 
she was looking flushed and conscious, and that 
Christine's clever eyes were scanning her face 
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closely. After all, Christine had been right, in 
her half-mocking prophecy, that their acquain- 
tanceship was not destined to make much pro-, 
gross. They had not met for two or three weeks, 
since that day, indeed, on the Promenade when 
the prophecy had been uttered. Their paths had 
diverged, and neither had wandered from her 
own to seek the other. Ethel, in the midst of 
her gaieties and amusements, had lost sight of 
the Delneuves and, to tell the truth, had almost 
forgotten them. 

'^ I went to see you, however, which is more 
than you did to me,'^ she said with deprecating 
eagerness when they met. 

Christine acknowledged the truth of the 
remark. ^^ But we have been busy lately,'^ she 
said; "very busy, indeed. You have visitors 
besides at the Villa, — have you not V 

" Yes, old Mrs. O'Neil, whom you know. She 
went to call upon you the other day, but as usual 
you were out. Why have you not come to return 
her visit ?" 

Christine laughed quietly. '^ I dare say that 
she will excuse- us. We are only slightly ac- 
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<quainted with her, though we know her son very 
>«rell. He was once at — ^where we used to live.. 
JHowever, we must return Mrs. O^NeiPs visit; 
must we not, mother ?" she said. 

" Certainly, dear child. So soon as every- 
tHng is arranged, and we have time. You will 
make our excuses to her, Mademoiselle — will you 
not ? In a day or two, we shall do ourselves the 
honour of calling.'' 

They had turned back with Ethel a little way, 
and had now reached the foot of the hiU which 
led up to the Villa. Madame Delneuve paused, 
saying that she was not young enough to go up a 
hill for the pleasure of coming down it again. 
" But — *' and she looked hesitatingly at Ethel, 
'' we ought not to leave you alone. You are too 
young and too pretty, my child, for these solitary 
walks.'' 

'^ I have not been alone exactly," Ethel began 
in some confusion. 

'^ Ah, your maid follows you, or you have sent 
her on in front perhaps," Madame Delneuve sup- 
posed, and Ethel did not know how to contradict 
her. Her conscience gave her a little twinge. 
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She scorned a lie, and yet — and yet — ^had she not 
been just betrayed into one ? '^ But how can I 
help it V* she asked herself angrily. ^^ How can 
I tell her that I have been walking with Count 
O^Neil V 

Difficult no doubt. And Ethel was already 
beginning to discover that it is easier to take the 
first step in the wrong road, than to retrace it 
when once taken. 

" But why will you not come up to the Villa 
now V she inquired abruptly, nervously anxious 
to change the subject. ^^Pray do. Come up, 
and have a cup of tea, and rest a little.'^ 

Christine looked pale and tired, and as if she 
needed a rest. But the proposal was declined 
nevertheless. ^^ We have an engagement at 
home, a particular engagement,^^ Madame Del- 
neuve said with a significant smile. 

Ethel saw the smile, and she saw too a faint 
flush risijig to Mademoiselle Delneuve^s face. 
Suddenly the Baron's gossip darted to her mind. 

^^ A particular engagement,^' she repeated 
laughing. " That sounds ominous, Madame.'' 

" We may tell Mademoiselle, may we not, mon 
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coRwr/* Madame Delneuve said with a doubtful 
look at her daughter. ^^It is no longer a 
secret/' 

'' Is it possible ? What ? Oh Christine, are 
you really going to be married ?*' Ethel cried 
breathlessly, curiosity getting altogether the 
better of discretion. 

" I believe so/' Mademoiselle Delneuve replied, 
with a calm shrug of her shoulders. '^ And I am 
making my own trousseau^* she added a little 
more eagerly. 

'^ To be married ! Oh, tell me all about it — 
please do — '^ Ethel entreated. 

"There is so little to tell. M. Barbier is 
neither young nor handsome ; but he is an 
excellent person, and very well off. He is good 
enough to like me, and I am, of course, very 
grateful and fortunate,^' Christine replied in 
cold, unmoved tones, and drawing figures with 
the top of her parasol upon the dusty road. 

Never did a young lady announce her ap- 
proaching nuptials in a more matter-of-fact, 
prosaic fashion, and Ethel could hardly conceal 
her disgust. 
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^^Well, I congratulate you/^ she said drily. 
Then she paused. Something in Christine's face 
stopped her. The girl was smiling gaily and 
bravely, but there was a suffering, cloudy look in 
her eyes which touched Ethel's heart. '^ I hope 
that you will be very happy/' she added in a 
softer tone. 

'^I hope so. I suppose I shall. He is very 
kind to me. It pleases my mother that I should 
marry, you see/' she added in a whisper, and 
with a little laugh. 

Ethel would have liked to have heard more, 
but she suddenly, and with a shock,^ remembered 
the flight of time. 

" Oh, I must go. I shall get into a scrape at 
home," she exclaimed. ^^ But I want to see 
more of you, Christine. When can I see you 
again ? When will you come to see me ?" 

Christine hesitated. Only a vagiie promise 
could be got out of her, that she would come up 
to the Villa some evening soon. 

^^The marriage was to take place at Easter, 
and there was much to be done beforehand. 
However, she would certainly not let the week 
pass without coming." 
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*^ Very well. As soon as you can then. lam 
always at home in the evening now, and our 
garden is delightful by moonlight/^ Ethel cried, 
hurrying away. 

But there was little use in hurrying now. 
Already she was hopelessly behind time. Un- 
fortunately, or perhaps fortunately, young ladies 
who possess parents and guardians are seldom 
at liberty to defy all rules of punctuality, and to 
absent themselves unaccompanied from home for 
several hours, without exposing themselves to 
remark. Fortune was against Ethel that day. 
Visitors had chanced to call while she was out, 
and she had been searched for high and low in 
vain; and now, when she at last reached the 
Villa, the carriage had been waiting at the door 
for half an hour. The Colonel was uneasy and 
out of all patience. His daughter's unpunctuaUty, 
so far as it concerned himself, he forgave readily 
enough, but her discourtesy to their guest pained 
and provoked him. 

They were all in the drawing-room waiting for 
her, when she reached home at last. The Colo- 
nel looked angry j Mrs. O'Neil aggrieved; and 
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Arthur O^Neil too ! Ethel was dismayed to 
find that he was a member of this family con- 
clave. Ethels quick eye took it all in at a glance, 
and we may be sure resented it all too ; they had 
been sitting in council upon her, wondering, 
commenting, finding fault, discussing her actions. 
And Ethel was at the moment nervous, excited, 
irritated, and moreover in the wrong. It irri- 
tated her that she should be controlled. It irri- 
tated her that she should be found out. More than 
all, did it irritate her to find the O'Neils sitting in 
judgment upon her, — those O^Neils who had been 
forced upon her against her will, and to whom 
she was indebted for all the annoyance and un- 
happiness which had so suddenly come into her 
life. Till they had come to Nice all had been 
well. Till Mrs. O^Neil had stolen in between her 
and her father, there had been nothing but perfect 
confidence and aSection between them. Till they 
had come to poison his ears with cruel imputa- 
tions against her friends, she had been free as 
air to see whom she chose, to do as she pleased. 
And now, owing to them, she was forced to have 
recourse to expedients which she hated ; to stolen 
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interviews, to secret appointments, to perhaps a 
whole system of deceit and scheming. It was 
too bad, too bad. And now, when she saw her 
father^s grave face, and heard the unusual sounds 
of fault-finding falling from his lips, the last straw 
was put upon the camePs back, and all Ethel^s 
wrongs and grievances rushed to her mind. 

And so it was that instead of being sorry and 
deprecatory, the girl was roused and angry. 

^^ Am I late ? ^^ she inquired with the most 
aggravating coolness, in answer to Colonel Mild- 
may's short remark that she had kept them 
waiting more than half an hour. "Am I 
late ? But surely it does not matter. The lat^ 
it is, the pleasanter and the cooler.^^ And Miss 
Mildmay threw herself down in an easy chair, 
and fanned her flushed face violently with her hat. 

Her father coloured. 

" It does matter,^^ he said sharply ; " it mat- 
ters extremely that you should be out alone for 
three hours, and that you should behave with so 
little politeness towards Mrs. O^Neil. At least you 
might have the good manners to apologize to 
her.^' 
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His voice trembled, and it was evident that 
the words cost him a great deal. 

Mrs. O'Neil interposed hastily. 

" Colonel, pray say no more about it. She is a 
good child and will not do it again. She forgot 
the time, I suppose ; did you not, love ? Bless 
me, how red you look ! You have been walking 
too fast and too far, child.^^ 

Ethel tried to smile carelessly. 

" Yes, I am very warm, and very tired too," 
she said. ^^ I don't think Kl drive at all. Papa. 
What a pity you waited for me I- and with this 
Miss Mildmay rose, and prepared to leave the room. 

This was a little too much. Even little Mrs. 
O'Neil drew herself up, rustled her silk drese, 
and looked belligerent. 

" Ethel ! " Colonel Mildmay said sharply. 

'^ Well ? " and the young lady paused with 
her hand on the handle of the door, and looked 
round over her shoulder. 

" Ethel, you owe Mrs. O'Neil an apolo^. 
Make it to her at once." 

There was a pause. Ethel was not red now, 
but very white. 
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" What am I to apologize for ? " she inquired 
presently with a light laugh. ^^ For keeping her 
waiting ? But why did she wait ? Why did 
you wait ? Why did anybody wait ? Surely you 
are quite enough, and don't want me. I am not 
a person of so much importance, am I ? '^ 

"You are my daughter, and my guests are 
yours, and I expect you to treat them with com- 
mon courtesy. Ethel, come over here.'' 

"What for? Papa I am tired and want to 
rest. Pray go out to drive, and don't make mat- 
ters worse by keeping the horses waiting longer. 
Dear me ! what a fuss about nothing." 

" Ethel, Gome over here," repeated her father, 
as she opened the door. 

" What for ? " and the girl did not move. 

" Come over here. You must apologize to 
Mrs. O'Neil." 

" Oh, Colonel, pray don't. The child is not 
well. She looks as though she had caught a 
fever. Pray say no more about it, I can go away. 
Indeed, it is high time for me to be thinking of 
going home," said Mrs. O'Neil, with mingled 
dignity and anger and amazement, which under 

Q 2 
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Sin J other circumstances would have been enter- 
taining. But the situation was much too tragical 
a one to laugh at. Something resembling a sup- 
pressed smile was upon Mr. [O^NeiPs lips, it is 
true ; but as he had retired into a far comer, and 
was discreetly looking out of the window, no- 
body perceived it. 

Every one else was grave enough. 

" Nonsense ! " said the Colonel ; " surely, Mrs. 
O'Neil, you will pay no attention to the freak of 
a silly girl. Are you not well, darling ? ^^ he in- 
quired quickly, and with an anxious glance. 

"Oh, dear yes, quite well,^^ responded Miss 
Mildmay airily. 

" Then, love, come over here and explain it all 
to Mrs. O^Neil. Tell her that you are sorry — 
—that it is a mistake. ^^ 

" Sorry for what ? What is a mistake ? But 
it was no mistake. I could not manage to get 
back earlier ; but I am sorry that you waited for 
me, of course, since it put you all out so much, 
and I did not mean to drive at aU.^^ 

And with this. Miss Mildmay left the room. 
What happens on such occasions as these ? No- 
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body knows. They are occasions upon whicli 
the cleverest and readiest-tongued people often 
find themselves lamentably at a loss, and when 
the wisest thing to do is generally to do and 
say as little as possible. Never was man more 
distressed and embarrassed than was poor Colonel 
Mildmay then. Women are much better equal 
to these emergencies than men. Family life is 
their sphere, and they are accustomed to its ups 
and downs, to its calms and storms. When a 
tempest breaks forth they do not immediately 
suppose that all is lost, and irretrievable ruin and 
havoc made in the domestic circle ; on the con- 
trary, they know that it will pass by, leaving 
things pretty much as they were before, and 
having served its . purpose of purifying the 
atmosphere and clearing the air. 

Colonel Mildmay was overwhelmed and dis- 
tressed, but Mrs. O'Neil would not listen to his 
explanations and lamentations. 

*'The child isn^t well. DonH say another 
word about it, Henry. She will come to her 
senses in half an hour, never fear. But I don^t 
think FU drive, thank you. I feel just a little 
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flurried and nervous, and would rather rest till 
dinner time," she said, interrupting his apologies, 
and speaking in a very shaky uncertain voice, 
which betrayed that the old lady felt more than 
her kind heart and her loving pity for Colonel 

« 

Mildmay would let her show. 

But when presently, to everybody's reHef, he 
had left the room, her suppressed wrath burst 
forth. 

'^ My goodness ! " she exclaimed, drawing a 
long breath ; *' was there ever a more impudejit, 
ill-ma^ered girl ? 

" Well, her manners are certainly not the best, 
said Mr* O'Neil, emerging from his retirement in 
the window, with a dry little laugh. " But she 
was provoked to it. Now, mother, did I not tell 
you that — ^" 

" Arthur, don't you know that ' did I not tell 
you' is the most aggravating form of speech 
tnen or women can use ? " interrupted his mother 
pettishly. 

^^ Well, then, I did not tell you. But whether 
I did or not, I certainly need not tell you now, 
that this state of things cannot go on. Mother, 
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you must come away. You are not welcome 
here, and you are doing no good," said O^Neil in 
a decided tone. 

" No good ! Of course I am doing good. 
Why, poor Henry is a different man since I 
came," replied Mrs. O^Neil indignantly. 

" Yes, I know that, but—" 

Then followed the old arguments over again, by 
which he had at first in vain attempted to dissuade 
her from coming to the villa, and T^ich were 
now stronger than before. Colonel Mildmay 
was better, there seemed no very immediate 
cause for fear, he would soon be well enough to 
leave Nice himself. 

^^ Let him come over to Ireland to see you if 
he likes,'^ said Mr. O'Neil. " Receive him and 
his daughter in your own house, let them stay as 
long as they please, but for Heaven^s sake don't 
intrude any longer in theirs." 

To all of which entreaties the old lady would 
only half listen. She was annoyed and offended 
with Ethel, but she did not look upon the recent 
little outbreak in the same serious light as did 
her son. She was well and comfortable at the 
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Villa, and slie was not in such a great hurry to 
leave it. It agreed with her, and she was fond 
of the Colonel, and she had given him a solemn 
promise to remain with him so long as he re- 
mained at Nice. 

" On account of those dreadful people, Arthur, 
you know," she explained ; '^ they might be 
troublesome if I were not here to protect her/^ 
Mr. CyNeil smiled. 

" It is on their account that it annoys her that 
you should be here, mother," he said. 

^' Do you think so ? But what is to be done ? 
It would be a sin and a shame to allow the poor 
child to fall into the hands of such people. No- 
body but yourself could think of such a thing, 
Arthur." 

Further remonstrance was useless. Mr. 
O'Neil, like a wise man, did not attempt it. 

" Well, as you Kke," he said ; ^' I hoped that I 
might be able to induce you to come with me, 
but I see that I must give it up. For my part, 
I am thinking of starting the day after to- 



morrow." 



Mrs. CyNeil was dismayed. 
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^^What?'^ she inquired anxiously. 

It was a constant subject of dispute between 
them. Mr. O'Neil wanted to leave, Mrs. O^Neil 
to stay. For the last fortnight he had been 
threatening to go every day, and now it appeared 
as though long threatening must come at last. 
The old lady was in despair. She adored her 
son, and could not bear him out of her sight, 
and though she did not choose to leave the villa, 
yet she did choose to have the option of doing so, 
at any moment that she should discover that it 
really was too hot to hold her. But, for once, 
Mr. O^Neil was obdurate, and would not give 
in. 

^' After all^ maybe I am a fool to put myself 
out on their account,'^ she said in a tone of 
melancholy indecision, after having in vain 
tried first by coaxing, then by scolding, to shakp 
his determination. ^^ Maybe I am an old fool 
for my pains, and nothing more.^^ 

"At all events, I can^t flatter myself that / 
am of much use to Miss Mildmay,'^ observed 
Mr. (yNeil smiling. " She did hot deign to 
say ' Good morning ' to me just now.^ 



i} 
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He spoke gaily, and yet it was easy to see that 
lie was piqued. 

"The saucy chit!" exclaimed Mrs. O^Neil 
indignantly. 

Then she looked at her son and. groaned. 

" Arthur, why are you growing so grey ? " she 
inquired, with mingled perplexity and despair. 

He laughed, and threw back his head with a 
quick gesture of indiflTerence, and he coloured 
slightly too. The fact was that he plaitily read 
the thought which was passing through his 
mother^s mind. 

"What a silly old lady you are!" he began 
playfully, and then he stopped. The door had 
suddenly opened, and Ethel was standing on the 
threshold looking in. 

She paused, and hesitated for a second, with 
her eyes upon Mr. O^Neil. He was looking 
at her and thinking how pretty she was — very 
pretty just then, with 'a shy doabtfnl expression 
in her face which became it well, and with a 
bright flush still lingering upon her cheeks. 
Seeing him, she seemed at first inclined to go 
away, but after a second she came forward look- 
ing at him still, truth to tell, a little defiantly. 
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^^Mrs. O'Neil/^ she said, walking straight up 
tio the old lady and standing before her chair in a 
childish, graceful attitude^ half of disdain, half of 
lumility, — '^ Mrs. O'Neil I was very rude to you 
just now, and I am quite ashamed of myself. I 
hope you will forgive me — please do/' And then 
with one of her sudden impulses she bent down 
and gave her a hearty kiss. 

Beyond a doubt the gods have favourites. To 
some they give fortune, to others talents, to these 
luck, to those beauty ; but to those they love 
best, they give something better than all these 
things — ^the gift of fascination, that gift which 
can neither be acquired, nor bought, nor imitated, 
but which is a subtle innate charm, hard to de- 
fine, but impossible to resist. 

Ethel possessed this magical gift to perfection. 
She was charming then, very charming. If she 
had been downright cruel to Mrs. O^Neil, in- 
stead of only rude and saucy, she. would have had 
to be forgiven all the same. But as it was, the ten- 
der old lady yielded at once, melting like snow 
in sunshine, and taking the girl in her arms told 
her that she was the best child in the world. 
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It was precisely one of those feminine emo- 
tional little scenes over which men laugh so 
cynically. To them a quarrel has but the one 
part — the quarrel. To women it has two — the 
quarrel and the making up. Ethel and Mrs. 
O^Neil made it up then, and Mr. O'Neil looked 
on with a slightly satirical smile, and a curious 
half interested, half disdainful expression in his 
eyes. 

Presently he seemed to tire of it, however, and 
opening the glass door stepped out upon the ter- 
race. But his mother called him back. 

''Where are you going to? What a fidget 
you are ! ^' she remarked. '' Now, Arthur, you 
surely are not going away the day after to-mor- 
row, are you ? '^ she inquired coaxingly, '' Just 
think, child, he wants to carry me away with him 
in something like thirty-six hours. Did you 
ever hear anything so unreasonable ? '^ she ap- 
pealed to Ethel. 

The clever old lady had chosen her moment 
well. Miss Mildmay, penitent and ashamed, was 
horrified at the thought of her want of hospitality 
and courtesy being the cause of Mrs. O^Neil's 
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sudden departure, and made up for all her short- 
comings by an eager declaration that she would 
not let her go. Mr. O'Neil contemplated the 
pair sitting amicably and aflFectionately toge- 
ther on the sofa, and knew quite well that he was 
defeated, and that his mother would remain on at 
the Villa. 

" Very well,^' he said, smiling a half-provoked 
smile ; " I will come back then and fetch you 
whenever you Kke.^^ 

Mrs. O^Neil groaned. " Well, if men are not 
the most obstinate and fidgety creatures ! " she 
exclaimed impatiently. 

And again she appealed to Ethel to know 
whether there was common sense in her son's 
insisting upon travelling all the way to London, 
for the mere pleasure of travelling back in a fort- 
night. 

" For of course I could not think of taking 
such a journey without you, Arthur,'^ she said 
with naive egotism. 

But as, a little while ago, Mr. O'Neil had de- 
clined to enter into the question as to whether 
his motiier was bound to remain at Nice for 
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EthePs sake, so did she now decline to express 
an opinion as to whether he was bound to delay 
his journey for his mother's sake. 

" It seemed foolish — a pity/' she said coldly 
and indiflFerently ; " but she supposed that he had 
reasons — ^business perhaps/' 

" Business, humbug ! " interrupted his mother 
impatiently. 

And then an interruption came, and the mat- 
ter rested for the present. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

That evening the Baron made his appearance at 
the Villa. It was two or three days since they 
had seen him, for his visits were no longer as 
frequent as before Mrs. O'Neills arrival. " Now 
that the Colonel had such charming society close 
at hand/' the old gentleman said, '^ he no longer 
was in need of his/' But the fact was that the 
Baron did not very keenly appreciate the " charm- 
ing society '' himself, and as in duty bound to 
his own friends, he entertained some hostile senti- 
ments to the ColoneFs. 

Perhaps it was curiosity more than anything 
else which brought him this evening. Affairs 
did not seem to wear a very flourishing aspect at 
the Villa. The storm of the day had been sue- 
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ceeded by the dulness of reaction. Colonel Mild- 
mav looked even more ill than usual. Mrs. 
O^Neil was depressed and tired, and a little cross. 
Her son was smoking a lonely cigar upon the 
terrace. Ethel was invisible ; and when, at last, 
she did make her appearance she was pale and 
grave, and altogether unlike herself. She came out 
upon the terrace, where the Baron — Shaving found 
Colonel Mildmay languid and disinclined for 
conversation, and Mrs. O^Neil curled up upon 
the sofa, and resolved not to be disturbed in the 
enjoyment of her after-dinner nap ; a sacred 
habit, which could never be departed from with- 
out the most disastrous results to the old lady^s 
welfare and happiness — had just accepted a cigar 
jfrom Arthur O'Neil. '' Why should I not V he 
had said to himself when the oflTer had been 
made him. '^ To be sure the man is the enemy 
of my friends, — but am I, therefore, bound to 
be his enemy, also ? Bah ! I will see what he is 
made of before I take the trouble to detest him.^' 
And so the two gentlemen smoked the pipe of 
concord together. It was the first time they had 
met, but they were both men of the world, and 
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though well aware that each one was probably pre- 
judiced against the othei*, neither seemed to con- 
sider the reason a suflBcient one to disturb the 
mutual good will of the passing moment. Yet it 
was not long before their conversation wandered 
upon delicate ground. The Baron was the soul of 
discretion and politeness, but he was excessively 
curious too. From the reserved and taciturn 
Colonel he had been able to elicit but little. Be- 
tween his friends and this new importation of 
O'Neils he knew that a quarrel existed. From 
Madame O^Neil and her son he had heard their 
version of the aflFair, and, of course, he believed it 
firmly. Nevertheless he felt anxious to hear some 
«,ccount from the other side too ; and now, find- 
ing himself tSte-a-tete with the rival uncle, of 
whom he had heard so much, the opportunity 
was too good to be lost. 

Perhaps his companion was as well inclined as 
himself to broach the topic which was uppermost 
in both their minds. At all events, when the 
Baron had with profound, but well-concealed 
dexterity given him an opening, he seized upon 
it eagerly. " What is this young fellow like ?'^ 

VOL. I. B 
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he inquired, as Count O'NeiFs name was casually 
mentioned. ''Of my aunt I know enough, — 
more than enough ; but I am quite in the dark 
about this — this fascinating young charmer," he 
said with a constrained little laugh, and a quick 
glance towards the far end of the terrace. Ethel 
was standing there, her white dress glimmering 
in the moonlight. Perhaps she was in a romantic 
mood, or a cross one, or a sad one, at all events 
she was unsociable, and had only joined the 
gentlemen for a minute or two, just to say " good 
evening ^^ to the Baron. The Barents eyes 
followed Mr. O^Neil's, and he laughed too. 

'' Ah, the Count is a heau gar^on/^ he said ; 
" as you say, a charmer, — ^handsome, agreeable, — 
a lady killer in short. His conquests are innu- 
merable, I believe." 

" And is that really one of them V Mr. O'Neil 
inquired incredulously, and looking at Ethel still. 

" My dear sir, do you make me such a ques- 
tion ? Were you to put the converse of it to me, I 
might, perhaps, be able to answer it : the Count 
is certainly Mademoiselle^s devoted slave ; of that, 
at least, I can assure you." 
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" Count V said Mr. O^NeH impatiently. " He 
seemed to me a coxcomb, nothing more nor 

less." 

The Baron smiled, and gave him a furtive 
glance. " He is jealous, — on my word of honour 
he is jealous !" he said to himself. " His heart is 
touched too/^ And the small amount of malice 
that was in the Baron's nature was delightfully 
tickled. 

^^ It is a foolish business,^' Mr. O'Neil went on 
after a little pause ; " a foolish business. Miss 
Mildmay might do better for herself than that.'' 

" That depends," observed the Baron laconi- 
cally. 

" Ah, you mean that everything depends upon 
the end. Well, you are right, she would certainly 
make a charming mistress of Castle Garvagh," 
said Mr. O'Neil laughing. 

^' A painfully commercial way of putting it ; 
perhaps I meant something else, — that the 
young people liked and suited one another. It 
would be natural were it so. Their ages — " 

'' Oh, yes, quite natural of course ; her father 
would never allow it though." 

B 2 
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" Would he not V 

" I should think not, unless he were a mad- 
man/^ said Mr. O^Neil shortly. 

'^Indeed? Are you so very sure of success 
then ? Pray forgive me if it is an indiscreet 
question,'^ he added hastily; "it slipped from 



me.^' 



^'There is nothing to forgive, — am I so sure 
of success ? Well, I wiU be frank with you. 
Baron, and you are at liberty to repeat my words 
if you choose. No, I am not sure of success, far 
from it, indeed, but I am sure of attempting 
success, and winning it if I can. The prize is 
worth fighting for, and I mean to fight for it to 
the end/^ He spoke warmly, and his eyes 
flashed. It was evident that he was a man of 
determination, and that his words were not a 
mere idle boast or threat. 

The Baron gave a low whistle. " You are quite 
right of course ; quite right, my dear sir. It is 
impossible not to applaud your determination. 
I believe, however, that — ahem — my friends 
feel very secure ; they experience no apprehen- 
sion at all, — at least, so they tell me, of ultimate 
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results/' he added, in the pleasantest way imagi- 
nable. 

Mr. O'Neil laughed. If the Baron wanted to 
provoke him he failed miserably. ^^ I wish that I 
could say as much for myself," he said good- 
humouredly ; ^' but I confess I cannot ; I know 
that there are some chances against me/' 

'^ Are there really V* inquired a soft but eager 
voice at his elbow. *' Well, then, if that is the 
case could you not — *^ 

" Could I not what, Miss Mildmay V^ as Ethel, 
who had joined them unperceived, paused and 
hesitated." 

'^ Settle — arrange — compromise, I believe you 
call it. Oh, Mr. (VNeil, could you not really V* 
she inquired with breathless eagerness. 

He ^looked at her with a thoughtful smile. 
''Since you are such a lawyer, perhaps you 
could suggest a possible compromise," he said 
courteously. 

''I can, indeed; can't you divide the pro- 
perty ?" 

Impossible ! Another one ?" 

Well, then, — ^but perhaps you would not do 
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it, — Count O^Neil told me that he did propose it, 
but that you refiised,^^ she said in a melancholy 
tone. 

" Proposed what V^ 

" Oh, that it should be yours as long as you 
live, but that after that, — you are older than he 
is, you know,'^ she added hurriedly, her voice 
suddenly faltering. 

Mr. CKNeil had turned from her with a quick 
sudden movement. He was angry with her, she 
knew that he was, for her audacious proposition ; 
and when she saw the Barents look of mingled 
amusement and surprise, she felt ready to sink 
into the earth. 

There was an awkward little pause, which Mr. 
O^Neil broke at last. Perhaps, after all, he was 
not angry; at all events he spoke quite gently 
and quietly. " There are two reasons against 
your proposal,^^ he said ; " the first is that I may 
marry, the second is that under no circumstiances 
will any willing act of mine ever countenance 
the claims of a man who is an impostor, — ^who 
is not what her petends to be.^^ 

^^ Count O^Neil is not an impostor ! I will 
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never believe it, never \" exclaimed Ethel indig- 
nantly. 

" Possibly not a willing one ; he may be but 
the tool/' 

"Nor Madame CNeil either; I will not be- 
lieve a single word against either of them. 
Baron, why don't yon stand np for your friends?'' 

The Baron coughed uneasily ; he was a brave 
man in the battle-field, and one to die at his post ; 
but in social afiairs, he was not inclined, need- 
lessly to knock his head against stone walls. "Mon 
Dieii, Mademoiselle," he said, "where is the 
use? Mr. O'Neil is a sensible and reasonable 
man, and he is aware that, as is natural, my sym- 
pathies and inclinations are — ahem ! not with 
him exactly in this unpleasant affair ; but for all 
that, I do not consider it necessary to render 
myself odious to him by constantly reminding 
him of the fact. Ah ! I see scorn in your eyes, 
those beautiful eyes which — ^' 

" Come, Baron, leave my eyes alone, — they are 
not beautiful, but, at least, they are true," said 
Ethel half laughing, though she was angry 
still. 
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But the conversation was successfully diverted 
from a disagreeable subject. Everybody felt 
that it had gone far enough, — that, indeed, there 
was no use in pursuing it. Presently the Baron 
made his escape. The evening was going by, and 
he was not enjoying it. At the Villa there was 
no enjoyment to be found, everything and every- 
body there were at sixes and sevens ; a pleasant 
chat with any one was impossible. Family dif- 
ferences and troubles do not promote sociabiliiy, 
and snug sociability was the Barents element. 
Suddenly he remembered an engagement. ^^ A 
little musical reunion at my friend Madame de 
Courcelles^,*^ he explained. " They would never 
forgive me if I failed them ; I am promised there 
for a week, and they are counting upon me. 
My compliments to your father. Mademoiselle, 
I will come to see him to-morrow ; to-night my 
company only fatigues him.^' And the old gen- 
tleman made his bow, and took his departure 
with a suspicious eagerness and haste. 

Ethel seemed inclined to follow his example. 
'^ It is chilly,^' she said so soon as he had left 
them, and she made a step towards the house. 
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" I will fetch you a shawl. That muslin dress, 
though very pretty, is no protection/^ 

" Thank you, but — I would rather go in/^ 

^^ Because I am here. Generally you remain 
out much later than this. Perhaps my cigar an- 
noys you?^^ he suggested politely; "there it 
goes.^^ And he pitched it away. 

"It does not annoy me in the least. I — I 
rather like it. Where are you going V^ 

But Mr. (VNeil had already gone, and had 
almost come back too. At all events he was 
back before she had had time to leave the ter- 
race, carrying a soft, warm shawl. In an instant 
it was on her shoulders. "You will not be 
chilly now,^' he said. 

Ethel did not know how to resist him. It was 
evident that he seemed to take it as a matter of 
com*se that now she would remain out. And so 
she did, walking up and down the terrace by his 
side, and saying to herself, at the end of each 
turn, that she would go in after the next. But 
for all that she remained. Mr. O^Neil was a 
pleasant companion. He had travelled much, 
and could make himself agreeable. Intuitively 
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Ethel felt that he was trying to make himself 
agreeable to her, that he was giving himself 
pains to amuse and entertain her. She was flat- 
tered first, then interested. There was a certain 
piquancy in the situation which she enjoyed. 
With inward amusement she recollected Count 
O^NeiPs jealous complaints that very day. Ban- 
dom complaints of the sort are often dangerous, 
they suggest foolish notions. Even when they 
are quite groundless, they may work mischief in 
silly heads. Imaginary wrongs sometimes be- 
come real ones by sheer force of imagination, 
and lovers would do better to control their feel- 
ings and their tongues, than to give expression 
and form to every vague phantom which crosses 
their brain. For the first time this evening it 
occurred to Ethel that Mr. O'Neil could be any- 
thing but a middle-aged, uninteresting man, old 
enough to be the Count^s father, upon whom she 
would have as little thought of throwing away a 
coquettish thought, as upon the Baron himself. 
For a long time they talked on indifierent sub- 
jects j but suddenly Mr, O'Neil said, half laugh- 
ing,— 
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^^ You were taken in this afternoon. Miss Mild- 
^9*7 > 7^^ know you were. You would have done 
better not to ^ make it up.* You will never get 
rid of nay mother now. You have made her too 
fond of you. I cannot induce her to come away.^' 

Ethel was silent. It was hard to make an 
honest reply. ^^We shall all soon be leaving 
Nice I suppose/^ she said at last. 

^^ And you will owe us the grudge of having 
spoilt your visit/^ he went on. " Miss Mildmay, 
I am very sorry, but it was not my fault.^^ 

" It was nobody^s fault, I suppose.^^ 

She spoke in a sad, provoked tone ; and truth 
to tell, a sudden feeling of sadness had come 
upon her. Her own words had caused it. " They 
would soon all be leaving Nice.^^ And then 
what was to happen after that ? What was to 
be the end of it all ? Perhaps her companion 
guessed her thoughts. " At least you will give 
me the credit of not having attempted to influ- 
ence your father,^^ he said. 

" Your mother influenced him. Till she — ^till 
you came, Madame O'Neil and her son were his 
friends as well as mine. And now — " 
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" But what would you have had us do ? How 
could we have been silent when your father ap* 
plied to us to know the truth ? We told him 
merely what we believed to be the truth. He 
was at liberty to judge for himself whether it was 
the truth or not/^ 

" But your mother never ceases to prejudice 
him against them. Papa used always to see with 
my eyes, but now he sees with hers/^ said Ethel 
bitterly. 

"Mothers are partial, mine wishes me to be 
Lord O'Neills heir," said Mr. O^Neil quietly. 

Ethel paused in her walk, and leaning over 
the marble balustrade of the terrace, looked down 
upon the moonlit valley at her feet. There was 
not a solitary cloud in the dark blue heavens, 
but they were thickly spangled with bright, 
splendid stars. It was all very beautiful and 
peaceful, but Ethel saw, or rather felt, nothing 
of it. Her thoughts were far away. 

" And what . is this famous Castle Garvagh 
like?^^ she inquired suddenly, with a sort of 
contemptuous wonder; "this marvellous bone 
of contention between you all? Coiint CVNeil, 
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for one, does not seem to consider it such an 
Elysium/' she added with a short laugh. 

" Nor is it an Elysium exactly. Yet it is a 
fiae place, though going fast to ruin. But it 
has natural beauties which can never be de- 
stroyed. It is beautiful !" 

Ethel glanced at him. There was enthusiasm 
in his voice and ardour in his face. 

" Yes, it is beautiful/' he went on ; " wild but 
picturesque in the extreme. The house is im- 
mense — a palace. It stands upon the shores of 
what seems to be a lake, but is in fact an arm of 
the sea, and which is studded with many wooded 
islets. It is the third house which has been 
built upon the estate. The two former ones were 
burnt down, one in James II.' s time, the other 
in '92. The story goes in the country that till 
it has been burnt for the. third time, peace 
will not be restored to the family," he added, 
laughing. 

" The sooner it is burnt the better, then," 
Miss Mildmay said, gaily and giddily. 

Her companion gave her a dry look. "Let 
us rather trust that natural means will answer 
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your end as well/' he said. ^^ My uncle cannot 
live much longer, the thing is impossible/' 

Ethel had the grace to blush at the thrust. 
"It is nothing to me hoW long he lives/' she 
said rather confusedly. 

Mr. O'Neil laughed. ^^ You are very young, 
you know," he went on, half satirically, half 
banteringly. " There is plenty of time. It would 
be a foolish mistake to make. Take my advice, 
and have a little patience." 

Miss Mildmay was fairly roused now, and 
turned on him indignantly. 

" You mean to insinuate that I have a selfish 
motive for wishing my friends to win," she said, 
flushing rosily red. " Does one always think of 
oneself ? I for one do not. I was not thinking 
of myself in the least. What is Castle Garvagh 
to me ? What is it to me to whom it belongs, 
or to whom it does not ?" 

She looked very pretty and very graceful in 
her oflTended pride, standing before him like an 
insulted goddess. 

"Is it nothing really?" he inquired, looking 
down at her with a keen, smiling glance. 
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^^ No/' And at the moment she thought she 
was speaking the truth. K she liked Count 
CyNeil at all, of couj^e she liked him equally 
well, were he rich or poor. And if she did not 
like him — Even on this point this provoking, 
wayward Ethel did not seem to have come to 
any irrevocable or definite conclusion as yet. 

They had been near a quarrel again, but it 
had been again staved oflT. Mr. O'Neills dis- 
• agreeable, satirical mood passed away suddenly, 
as it had come. Once more he was the plea- 
sant, courteous companion of a few minutes ago, 
whose conversation and manner were somehow a 
more subtle compliment than many an ardent, 
extravagant speech. 

And Ethel, as we know, dearly loved compli- 
ments of any kind ; and had, to do her justice, 
the good taste .to prefer the fragrance of the 
most delicate ones, vain and silly child as she 
was. 

It was late when they entered the house at 
last. The Colonel and Mrs. O'Neil had re- 
vived and were quarrelling over a game of 
draughts; but when their children came in 
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tlirougli the glass-door from the terrace, Mrs. 
O'Neil looked up at them with a smile, nodded 
her pretty white head, gave the Colonel a gentle 
kick under the table, and made a wrong move, 
which she had been determined to avoid, and 
which lost her the game in a twinkling. 

But she bore her defeat good-humouredly. 
^^ Where is that chattering old Baron V she in- 
quired. " I thought he was with you all this 
time.'^ 

" Oh dear no ! He has gone half an hour 
ago,^^ Ethel said. 

"Indeed, indeed, child.'^ And Mrs. O'Neil 
nodded her head again, and looked smilingly 
wise. "He showed his sense," she observed; 
" nobody wanted him, I am sure.'^ 

"I did not,^^ said her son, with a laugh; 
"though the Baron is good company enough, 
and a pleasant fellow — provided one don^t see 
him too often, I imagine/^ he added. 

" Mr. O'Neil spoke gaily, and his eyes, which 
were his mother^s over again, were sparkling. 

" You are looking very well to-night, Arthur," 
Mrs. O'Neil observed, contemplating him thought- 
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fully. '' What on earth have you been doing to 
yourself V 

It was true. He was looking well, young 
and handsome and animated, instead of grave 
and pale and composed. 

"Doing to myself? Nothing. I have been 
looking at the moon, and feeling romantic out 
on the terrace.^' 

Ethel glanced at him, and perceived the change 
of which his mother spoke. Perhaps, with a wo- 
man^s quickness, she felt that she had had some- 
thing to say to it, and with a woman^s vanity, was 
pleased. Perhaps, too, she was amazed at the 
novel colours in which Mr. O^Neil was coming out. 
At all events, for the rest of the evening she was in 
the best of humours, gay, gracious, amiable, the 
life of the little party, to which she imparted the 
brightness of her mood. The Colonels weary, 
suflTering face relaxed as he watched his pretty 
daughter's smiles and heard her laughter, and 
submitted to her tender little cares, grown, alas ! 
somewhat remiss of late. Any little lurking ir- 
ritation or oflfence caused by EthePs conduct 
during the day, which still might linger in 
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Mrs. O^Neil^s gentle bosom, was now completely 
routed by the girPs sunshiny ways. In short, 
the sky was serene and peaceful, as though it 
had never known a storm. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

Tbue to his promise, the Baron came next day, 
bat the Colonel, who had had a bad night, was 
still in his room. Ethel received him alone, and 
in five minutes she perceived that the old man 
had some special piece of gossip on his mind 
which he was longing to impart. 

" I have just come from my friends the Del- 
neuves','* he said ftissily ; ^' and — '* 

"Christine is going to be married,'' Ethel 
said, with a laugh. '^ Ah, Baron, you see I know 
the secret. 

He looked disappointed. " So you know it, 
do you? Mon Dieu ! What sieves women are ! 
Yes, she is going to be married.'' 

82 
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"And what sort is he — M. Barbier, I mean ? 
Baron, I am convinced he is odious/^ 

" A bad compliment to me, since the marriage 
is one of my making. No, Mademoiselle; M. 
Barbier is not odious. He is, on the contrary, 
an excellent person. ^^ 

"Yes, but he is not young or handsome, or 
nice, or — tell me all about it, Baron,'^ she said 
coaxingly. ^^ What is he like, really V^ 

" Well,'' said the Baron, with a little hesita- 
tion; "to begin with, he is between fifty and 
fifty-five ; a nice, steady, sensible age. Made- 
moiselle,'' as Ethel shuddered saucily. "And he 
is bald and stout, and rather red in the face. 
No, you would not call him handsome, cer- 
tainly," he added, shaking his head, and smiling 
thoughtfully. 

"How dreadful ! But why does she marry 
him?" 

"Woman's vocation is marriage," said the 
Baron oracularly. '^ To accompKsh it a husband 
is necessary; but a husband is not always the 
easiest thing in the world to find. M. Barbier 
has been found. Th,e conclusion is evident." 
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'' Horrible r Ethel ejaculated. " Poor Chris- 
tine ! But why does she marry him V she re- 
peated indignantly. "And to think that she 
once cared for some one else ! Oh, how sad it 
all is!'' 

" Ah, yes, there it is. She did once care for 
somebody else, but that somebody else was use- 
less so far as helping her to fulfil her vocation 
went. He did not marry her, you see.'' 

Ethel was silent. The Baron's somewhat coarse 
outspokenness oflfended her. " He is rich, I sup- 
pose," she said presently, and with some scorn. 
" Is that it. Baron ?" 

" The old gentleman chuckled and rubbed his 
hands. *' Ha ! ha ! How wise we are. Miss Ethel ! 
Well, I believe it has something to say to it, cer- 
tainly. Barbier is not rich exactly, but he is 
well oflf. His wife will have everything neces- 
sary, everything agreeable to her, even. It will 
do very nicely, very nicely indeed," he repeated, 
complacently. 

Ethel turned away in disgust. "I wonder 
at Christine, I do indeed," she broke out 
warmly. "I did not think she was the com- 
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monplace, weak sort of girl to do such a thing 
as this.'' 

" She is not commonplace, neither is she weak/' 
observed the Baron composedly. " Come, come. 
Miss Ethel ; don't be hard on her. What is she 
doing, after all ?" 

" She is selling herself. I am sure she is. She 
does not care for the man. I know she does not." 

"Selling herself! Granted. What is mar- 
riage but a sale, a bargain ? The highest bid- 
ders win the prizes. You, for instance. Made- 
moiselle, may reasonably believe yourself sure of 
a prize," with a gallant little bow. ''Doubtless my 
friend Barbier, were he to aspire to the honour 
of your fair hand, would be an imbecile, a 
lunatic. It is all a matter of relative value. 
Christine, you see — " 

Well, and what of Christine ?" 
Though an excellent, charming, clever little 
girl, has not the same pretensions. In the first 
place her appearance — * 

She is very nice-looking, Baron.^ 

" Hum. Passable, if you will. Elle n'est pas 
belle commie vous. Mademoiselle^^ 
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Ethel liked compliments, as we know. But 
this one, at the expense of her friend, was dis- 
tasteful to her. 

^' Comparisons are odious, Baron,'^ she said 
shortly. 

" Then,^' he continued, in nowise disconcert- 
ed, "her age — '^ 

" Her age V 

"Yes, for an unmarried girl, it is somewhat 
advanced. What will you have ? It is the no- 
tion of the country. She is five or six-and-twenty, 
and men naturally inquire why, since she is not 
in a convent, she is not already the mother of a 
family. You look astonished. Our French ideas 
surprise you, then V' 

" Indeed they do,^' Ethel confessed. 

He shrugged his shoulders and laughed. " It 
is all a matter of custom, he said. " But to ter- 
minate. My young friend has unfortunately no 
dot. Raison sv/prhne for not being too particular 
in the choice of a husband.^' 

Ethel looked disgusted. " Horrible ! ^* she 
said ; " I condemn Christine, and declare that I 
have lost all interest in her.^' 
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But the Baron only laughed at her for her 
pains. " Condemnation comes quite naturally 
and readily to youth/' he observed composedly. 
" Age possesses at least one virtue — that of tole- 
ration. I may not always approve of what my 
neighbours do, but at least I am willing to admit 
that they may possibly have excellent reasons of 
their own for their conduct. For instance — '^ 
and he smiled slily — " when I see a young lady 
torturing two lovers at the same moment, if I 
were given to rash judgments, I might possibly 
suppose her to be of a wantonly cruel disposition. 
But I do, in fact, nothing of the sort. I merely 
say to myself that it is her way— a Httle round- 
about way, perhaps — ^yet a way of practising cha- 
rity to her neighbours — *' 

" Baron !'' Aijd Ethel grew as red as fire. 

" Come, Mademoiselle. After all, you must 
acknowledge that our French customs possess 
some advantages. Simplicity of arrangement is 
one of them. Two lovers at a time is one too 
many. At least the old love is dead and de- 
-cently buried before the new one intrudes itself 
upon our notice.'' 
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" What V^ as Ethel's eyes flamed indignantly. 

^' Well, but is it not true. Mademoiselle V^ he 
inquired, with one of his gay chuckles. " Is it 
not a fact that the handsome Irishman vous 
faiscuit la cour last night, and that you — ahem — 
did not quite dislike it ? You are displeased at 
my insinuations ? Yet I am the soul of discre- 
tion, and you have reason to be grateful to me, 
great reason. Just think that I met the Count half 
an hour afterwards at Madame de Courcelles^, 
and I never breathed a word, not a single word. 
Ah, the poor fellow ! The poor little fellow V^ 

^' Baron, how provoking you are V Then she 
laughed rather a piqued laugh. "And so he 
went to Madame de Oourcelles' after all,'' she 
said ; '' and yet he vowed that nothing would in- 
duce him to go since I could not. Baron, I tell 
you that all men are wretches, and that it is a 
right and proper thing to torture them as much 
as possible, otherwise they would never get to 
heaven.'' 

'' Ha ! ha ! And it is a woman's mission to 
give them their purgatory in this life. Brava, 
Mademoiselle ! Come now, though ; why should 
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not the poor Count go to Madame de Courcelles^ ? 
Why should he not amuse himself after his 
fashion, as you do after yours. Not that he did 
amuse himself, though, poor little fellow ! He 
assured me that he was miserable, and, need- 
less to say, was eager in his inquiries after you. 
But be easy. Mademoiselle. As I teU you, I was 
discretion itself, and took good care not to men- 
tion that I had left you tete-a-tete upon a 
moonUt terrace with— '^ 

'^ Baron, for shame ! Can you never be serious ? 
It is no subject for jesting, I am sure,^' she said, 
half crossly, half playfully. 

^'AlphonseKarr says somewhere,^>roceeded 
the Baron, with mock gravity, '^'H y a une 
chose dont il serait dangereux que les femmes 
s^aper9ussent — c'est qu^U n'est pas d^amants aussi 
aimables que ceux qu'elles rendent malheureux.^ 
You wish to make the experiment. Mademoiselle, 
do you not V 

" Baron, you are very cruel. I don't want to 
make anybody unhappy. I am sure that I am 
unhappy enough myself between them all V ex- 
claimed Miss MUdmay petulantly. 
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The Baron looked sympathetic in a moment. 
To tell the truth, he was curious, and well in- 
clined to receive a confidence ; but there was no 
time for one then. A quick step made itself 
heard outside upon the terrace. '' Peste ! ^^ mut- 
tered the Baron, and then with a little satirical 
laugh, '' Here comes Don Juan in person. Be- 
ware, Mademoiselle, beware.^' 

"As if — ^' began Ethel indignantly. "Mr. 
(yNeil is coming to see his mother," she said 
hurriedly; "he always comes at this hour. I 
will go and teU her." 

But she either could not, or did not make her 
escape before Mr. O^Neil had entered the room. 
Then it was impossible to run away without say- 
ing good morning to him. Even after that, she 
lingered a little still. A book of photographs 
was upon the table before her, and she was turn- 
ing over the leaves absently. The two gentle- 
men were discussing the weather. 

"The sun is becoming troublesome,^' the 
Baron was saying. "Hot for railway journeys. 
That is a confoundedly warm journey you have 
before you to Paris, Monsieur. When are you 
thinking of starting V 
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'' To-morrow, I believe/' Mr. O'Neil said. But 
he said it like a man who had not quite made up 
his mind, and his eyes were fixed upon Ethel's 
grave profile, as it bent over the book. 

" To-morrow, eh ! And Madame your mother, 
does she also accompany you ?'' he inquired, with 
would-be carelessness. 

Mr. CNeil gave him a keen glance. " I think 
not,'' he said shortly. '^ Colonel and Miss Mild- 
may have asked her to remain, and she insists 
upon doing so, against my wishes." 

'* Ah ! " repeated the Baron, contemplatively 
rubbing his shining hat. '^You have business, 
perhaps, which forces you to depart." 

" Yes ; I have business, but — ^" 

Perhaps it was that " but " which made Ethel 
look up fi:om her book at the moment, and smile 
one of her most 'distraxsting snules. 

^'Fabulous business !" she said gaily. ''The 
fact is. Baron, Mr. O'Neil finds Nice dull, and 
can't stand it any longer." 

'' Hum," said the Baron rather drily, and Mr. 
O'Neil said nothing. 

The Colonel and Mrs. O'Neil came in at the 
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moment, producing a diversion. But the ob- 
servant old Baron had made a note in his mind 
for all that. Later on, when he was going away, 
and Ethel was accompanying him down the 
avenue. 

"Could vou not have been content with the 
nephew, and have left the uncle alone ?^^ he in- 
quired. " But you want to have two shafts to 
your bow, perhaps. Eh ! Miss Ethel ?^' 

The girl turned two indignant, flaming violet 
eyes upon him. "What do you mean,- Baron? 
What do you mean?'^ she demanded angrily. 

"The poor little Count! The poor little 
Count ! " teased the Baron. 

Ethel frowned. Then she laughed. Life was 
too bright and pleasant a thing just then for her 
to be out of sorts with anybody or anything. 

" Well, and what about the ' poor little Count,' 
as you call him ^" she said, with a sudden soft- 
ness of voice. " Did he speak of me last night. 
Boron?'' 

" Yes, he did." 

" And what did he say ?" 

" Mon Dieu ! Can I remember the enamoured 
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jargon ? Not a word of it. I do recollect one 
thing he said, but I protest that I don^t under- 
stand a word of it, — ^not a single word. He told 
me to remind you that the little chapel of Sainte 
Barbe is a delightful spot these fine mornings. 
Where the chapel of Sainte Barbe is, or, for the 
matter of that, who Sainte Barbe is, or was, I 
have not the faintest idea,^' concluded the Baron, 
looking mystified. 

Ethel crimsoned and bit her lips. These 
underhand dealings, these stolen interviews, 
were sorely against her grain.' To her open and 
frank nature anything like concealment was a 
burden, and she felt provoked and wounded at 
the apparent little boast which Count O^Neil was 
making of them. 

'^I do not know much about Sainte Barbe 
either,^' she said shortly. And then she looked 
at the Baron hesitatingly and doubtfully. His 
face was impenetrable as a mask. Yet she in- 
timately felt that he perfectly well knew the 
meaning of the foolish message which he had 
just transmitted. If, however, she had a mo- 
mentary inclination to take him into her con- 
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fidence, and to seek aid from him, it passed 
away, or rather, perhaps, the opportunity failed. 
They had reached the villa gate now, and the 
Baron was in a hurry to be gone. As usual, 
Madame Somebody or other was expecting him. 
The Baron always had a convenient engagement 
on hands. The truth was that a sudden terror 
of EthePs confidence had seized upon him. K 
he was a curious man, he was also a prudent one. 
Too good-natured ever actually to refuse to be of 
use, where to be of use was possible, he yet had 
a -nsrvous shrinking of needlessly burning his 
fingers with his neighbours' aflfairs. At present 
he had one marriage on hands, that of Christine, 
and that was enough. The rich English girPs 
matrimonial projects belonged to a different 
order of things altogether. Something whispered 
to him that they might be ticHesome and 
troublesome projects to meddle with, and he was 
even beginning to regret the part he had already 
played in them. He was her father's friend, 
and though he might, could not indeed help 
winking at, he could not openly encourage pro- 
ceedings of which Colonel Mildmay did not see 
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fit to approve. Madame O^Neil and her son 
were his friends, too, it is true, and the Baron 
was willing to serve 'them so far as he was able. 
He had served them up to a certain point; he 
had brought about the introduction; he had 
sought for and given them any information he 
had been able to procure on the subject of the 
young lady's fortune. Even still he was, as we 
have seen, doing his best in a mild, safe way, to 
serve the young man's interests. More than this 
could not be justly expected from a man whose 
roU in life was to stand well with everybody, and 
never unnecessarily to lose a friend, or even an 
acquaintance. To the Baron society was a stage 
upon which the actors were perpetually passing 
to and fro : this year, this set ; next year, that. 
Many and many had been the dramas, the play- 
ing out of which he had watched in his life. He 
was watching with interest the present little 
drama thab was going on before his eyes; he 
was watching with interest the dying father, and 
the high-spirited pretty girl, and the jealous 
lovers, and the anxious mothers, and the daily 
fast-growing intricacies, and he, like everybody 
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else, was puzzling his brain over what the end of 
it all was going to be. Of course he had his 
sympathies and his inclinations, and his private 
wishes upon the subject. He had not put the 
notion of falling in love with Ethel into young 
(yNeil*s head for nothing, and to be able to 
witness, with complete unconcern, the collapse 
of his protegS^s hopes and aspirations. If he 
could, without harm and without compromising 
his conscience, have given events a friendly push 
in the right direction, he would have been only 
too happy to do so. But more than this he had 
taken a firm resolve not to. do. Common sense 
was loudly warning him, and common sense he 
had made up his mind to obey. 

And so he conveniently recollected his mu- 
sical appointment with the charming Madame la 
Comtesse, and announced, with an anxious look 
at his watch, that he had not an instant to spare. 

^' As it is I shall be ten minutes late,'' he said. 
" Au revoir! Mademoiselle, au revairt Do not 
expose your tender complexion to these burning 
rays any longer. Without a parasol either! 
Return to shelter at once, pray do,'' with which 
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parting recommendation the old gentleman, him- 
self safely sheltered by his huge white umbi-ella, 
trotted down the hill away. 

But Miss Mildmay paid little attention to his 
advice. On the contrary, she stood motionless in 
the same spot, listening to the sound of his 
jaunty step upon the hard, sun-scorched road. 
And even after it had ceased, she stood there 
still thinking — ^thinking of many thiogs : think- 
ing of how remarkably pleasant it was to be 
young and pretty, and admired and loved; 
thinking of how very amusing it was to have two 
lovers, an uncle and a nephew, whom a mortal 
feud divided, and yet who both met and mingled 
in a common love for her ; thinking of what an 
irresistible and charming young lady she must 
be j thinking, too, of Sainte Barbe's chapel, and 
marvelling much whether, when to-morrow came, 
she would feel inclined to go and discover for 
herself whether early morning made of it such a 
delightful spot as Count O'Neil had said that it 
did. Yesterday, when she had met him there, 
she had forgotten to look at the poor little 
chapel at all, and had indeed, to tell the truth. 
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been oblivious of its existence. But to-morrow, 
if she went— But would she go to-morrow ? 
Why need she think about it yet? Time enough. 
"Eiiough for the day was the evil thereof 
was a favourite maxim of Ethel's. Sudden 
resolves were more to her liking than long 
ponderings, after which people invariably did 
precisely the same as though they had not 
thought at all ; at least such was her experience. 
And of late she was getting, in consequence, 
into rather a fatal habit of not thinking ; of let- 
ting herself be drifted on by the current; of 
holding on to straws, so long as they would let 
her, and then clutching at something else. The 
current was rushing along rather fast now, 
and Ethel could not precisely see where it was 
leading her. '^ Somewhere,'' she supposed, 
rashly confiding in her strong youth, and in 
the happiness which has as yet known no 
shadow or cloud. Other people could see the 
hovering cloud, day by day, sinking lower and 
lower, coming nearer and nearer ; but she 
could not. Other people could see the Da- 
mocles' sword which might so easily cut all 
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involved knots^ solve all puzzled questions^ sus- 
pended above her head. But she alone was 
blind. Every one around her knew that her 
father's life was a mere matter of time; that 
though to-day he was better, to-morrow he 
might be worse; that, in short, his doom was 
sealed. And everybody, too, was calculating 
upon it in his heart, as people must calculate 
upon such coming events as these, taking it into 
account for the future. Ah, it was a strange 
state of things I Death hovering visibly over 
busy life. Sorrow stealthily stealing in and sit- 
ting down, side by side, with joy. But its cold 
shadow had not yet touched Ethel's heart. Un- 
familiarity with grief makes us strangely blind. 
She was standing in the bright, warm sunshine 
still. 
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